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Contest Winners 
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$25.00 


Morning trip on Neckar 
River near Heidelberg, 
Germany, was caught 
by Rosaline Dragon of 
Dearborn, Mich., with 
Rolleiflex set for f:11 
at 1/100, with yellow 
filter. 


2 $15.00 


DRY-DOCKED 


Commercial fisher out 
for repair work at Mara- 
thon, Fla., dock was re- 
corded by Alfred M. 
Rubendunst, Cincinnati, 
O., with Rollei 2.8C 
timed for 1/50 second at 
£:16. 


3810.00 


TAMPA TOWERS 


Spires of University of 
Tampa framed by camp- 
us trees were viewed by 
Dave Binns, Clearwater, 
Fla., with Speed Graphic 
timed for 1/100 at f:14 
through K2 filter. 


may use any type camera and film but should send only black and white prints. Although any size 


negatives. When submitting photos, your name, address, specific locale of picture, and pertinent information regarding camera, film, speed, lens opening and filter 


I ‘ 5, TRAVEL cannot be responsible for their return 
' is retained by Travet. Address photographs to Amateur Photo Con- 
unless self-addressed stamped envelope to accommodate entry is enclosed, 
les arriving after judging of current contest will be held for following month. 
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News Bulletins 


PREVIEW 


Traver's 56th Anniversary Issue leads off with MAMMOTH 
MONTANA, which tells you what to see and do in this vacation 
empire—and what it will cost. Marking the historic month of July, 
RETRACING PIONEER TRAILS will get you underway along many 
a famed U.S. route, while those bound for Europe will want to read 
carefully SPAIN'S COSTA BRAVA and FRANCE'S SECRET RIVIERA 
or about SUMMER IN SWEDISH LAPLAND. For escapees there'll 
be another ISLAND IDYLL plus a Rhode Island FISHING ADVEN- 


TURE and a bonus for car owners in this jam-packed July journal. 
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ENGLISH PHRASE 


. Let me know when we get to... 


. How late does this line operate? 


(bus, tram, motor-coach) 


. I would like to see the cathedral. 


. I want to visit several nightclubs. 


. Is there a cover charge? 
. Are there any other charges? 


. Can you recommend a good restau- 


rant? 


. What is the specialty of the house? 


. Where can I have repairs done? 


(car) 


. Please check my oil, water and bat- 


tery. 


. Please check my tires. 
. Let me see that. 


. [would like something smaller 


(larger). 


I like this, but it is too expensive. 


That is fine. Please wrap it up. 


I would like some black and white 


(color) film. 


. Do you have movie film? 


. Would you mind letting me take 


your picture? 


. Tam leaving on the... o’clock train. 


I wish to be called at... 


BY GERDA M. ANDERSEN 
7 AND MAX SHEROVER 


PEAK UP! 


ey 


DANISH 


. Lad mig vide nar vi kommer til .. . 


. Hvornar gar den sidste bus (spor- 


vogn) (rutebil) ? 


. Jeg vil gerne se domkirken. 


. Jeg har lyst til at se nogle natklub- 


ber. 


. Betales der ekstra for kuverten? 
. Er der andet ekstra? 


. Kan De anbefale en god restaurant? 


. Hvad er husets specialitet ? 


. Hvor kan jeg faa min bil repareret? 


. Vil De se olie, vand og batteri efter? 


. Vil De se mine dek efter? 
. Maa jeg se den der? 


. Jeg vil gerne have en, der er mindre 


(stgrre). 


. Jeg synes godt om denne; men den 


er mig for dyr. 


. Udmerket! Ver sa venlig at pakke 


den ind. 


. Jeg vil gerne have nogle film (farve- 


film). 


. Har De smalfilm? 


. Har De noget imod, at jeg tager et 


billede af Dem? 


. Jeg rejser med toget, der gar kl... 


. Jeg vil gerne vekkes kl... 


(Modern Spelling Used) 


PART FIVE 


PRONUNCIATION 


. Lah my vee’the nawr vee commer 


teh... 


. Vohr-naw’r gawr den seesté boos’, 


(spohr-vow’n) (root-e-beel) ? 


. Yay veh gairné seh’ dom’-keerk’n. 


. Yay hahr loest teh aw seh’ nohn 


nat’-kloob’r. 


. Betahles dair extra for koovairt’n? 
. Ehr dair ahnneth extra? 


. Can Dee anbehfah’-le en godh res- 


taurahng’? 


. Vahd ehr hoo’-sets spehshalee-teht’? 


. Vohr can yay faw meen beel 


rehpareh’-ret ? 


. Veh Dee seh ohlee-ay, vann aw bat- 


teree’ aifter? 


. Veh Dee seh meeneh deck aifter? 
. Maw yay seh denn dair? 


. Yay veh gairné hah en, dair ehr 


mehndré (stoer-ré) . 


. Yay suen’s got om denneh; men den 


ehr my for duer’h. 


. Oodh’-mairket! Vair saw vennlee aw 


pahké den inn’. 


. Yay veh gairné hah nohn feelm 


(fahrve-feelm) 


. Hahr Dee smahl’-feelm? 


* 
- Hahr Dee nohet eemodth aht yay 


tahr et bill-the ah Dem? 


. Yay ry’-ser medh taw-wet dair gawr 


clock’n... 


. Yay veh gairné veck’es clock’n. . . 
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How to Be Incredibly Cool 
All Next Summer 


es you remember breathless nights last summer when you vowed 
¢ you'd pay anything for a good night’s sleep ? 

Arthur Carson’s How to Keep Cool tells you practically every known 
fast, low cost, scientifically right way to cool off fast and stay cool all 
summer long in your home or office. From now on, there’s no excuse for 
sleepless nights or nerve-wracked days when you just can’t bear the 
heat any longer. 

In this 50,000 word book, whole sections tell you how to get the bene- 
fits of air conditioning without all the cost. 

Now, perhaps for the first time, you learn the scientific ways to cool a single 
room or an entiyg house with low cest electric fans—and how inexpensive fans 
can save you hfindreds of dollars in buying an air conditioner. 

There’s full information on how to get the last bit of use out of attic fans, 
de-humidifiers, the new low cost evaporative coolers, the different kinds of 
air conditioners, how to cut their operating cost, and how to make a low cost 
installation do the job of a more expensive one. 

For your personal comfort, there are answers to all the questions you’ve 
been asking for years. Which is better—a cold 
shower or a warm bath? (You think you know 
that one? Better read what the scientists have 
to say.) When the thermometer is climbing, is 
jt really dangerous to drink ice water? Is hot 
"coffee or hot soup wiser? Look at the Arab 
«(| on the desert with all his heavy clothing and 
ask, “It is tru€ that the fewer lighter-weight 
clothes you wear, the cooler you are?’’ What 
is a quick way to comfort while driving on a 
‘Hot day? Why are Venetian blinds little prac- 
tical protection against summer heat? What 
is cooler? 

This summer, know what science has to 
tell you about the many ways you can be in- 
credibly cool through all the hot weather. 
How to Keep Cool costs only $1—how small 
a sum that is on a day when you’d give any- 
thing to get cool! So order it now. 


Where Will You Go in Florida? 


If You Want a Vacation 
You Can Afford? 


Florida needn’t be expensive—not if you know just where to go for whatever 
you seek in Florida. And if there’s any man who can give you the facts you 
want it’s Norman Ford, founder of the world-famous Globetrotters Club. [Yes, 
Florida is his home whenever he isn’t traveling!] 

His big book, Norman Ford’s Florida, tells you, first of all, road by road, 
mile by mile, everything you’ll find in Florida, whether you’re on vacation, or 
looking over job, business, real estate, or retirement prospects. 

Always, he names the hotels, motels, and restaurahts where you can stop for 
the best accommodations and meals at the price you want to pay. For that 
longer vacation if you let Norman Ford guide you, you’ll find a real “‘paradise”’ 
—just the spot which has everything you want. 

Of course, there’s much more to this big book. 

If you want a job or a home in Florida, Norman Ford tells you just where to 
head. If you want to retire on a small income, Norman Ford tells you where 
life in Florida is pleasantest on a small income. : 

Yes, no matter what you seek in Florida—whether you want to retire, vaca- 
tion, get a job, buy a home, or start a business, Norman Ford’s Florida gives 
you the facts you need to find exactly what you want. Yet this big book with 
plenty of maps and well over 100,000 words sells for only $2—only a fraction 
of the money you’d spend needlessly if you went to Florida blind. 

For your copy, fill out coupon now. 


WHAT DO YOU WANT IN 
CALIFORNIA? 


A job or a business of your own? 

A vacation to Hollywood, San Francisco, Yosemite, elsewhere in 
California—at a price you can afford? 

A place to retire on a small income? 

A home in the sun, with year-round spring-like days? 


No matter what you seek in California, William Redgrave’s big book CaJi- 
fornia—the State That Has Everything shows you city by city, town by town, 
road by road, everything you’ll find in this big state. _ 

Tf you are vacationing, his clear and detailed facts just about guarantee you 
won’t miss anything worth seeing. And you will welcome his long lists of recom- 
mended restaurants, motels, and hotels where you can stop at the price you 

: ay. . . 7. 
aa whine looking for a job or a business of your own, California—the State 
That Has Everything gives you the facts that you want. With William Red- 
grave’s help you'll find the California that appeals to you—whole regions with 
just the degree of warmth and sunshine you want, with houses and rentals 
priced within your means. If you’re single, you il find the best places to live 
for the fun and entertainment you want. If you're a family man, you'll find 
the best places to raise a family. If you wae to retire, you’ll find the pleasautest 

in all California to live on a small income. ; ene 
Pr eeiate ee much more to this. book—the facts you nced if you’re thinking of 
living in a trailer, the best places to fish and hunt, where to go for a college 
education, what you’ll pay in taxes, how best to find your own retirement or 
vacation paradise, etc., etc, There’s so much information, in fact, that you 
probably wouldn’t learn as much about California in months, even years, of 
traveling around this big state as you can learn from this one big book. Yet it 


costs only $2. Mail coupon today for your copy. 


Don’t spend one cent on 
an air-conditioner until you, 
know how large a unit yeu 
really need! ‘4% 


c a 
Too small a unit won't, 

give you the comfort you 

wish. Too large a unit 


means spending mnnece~ 

sary money. How to Keep”. 
Cool tells you exactly the 

size unit you need for 

your own home or office— 

or whether you need one 

at all. 
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AMERICA BY CAR 


This big book is your insurance of seeing all the four-star sights in 
whatever corner of the U. S. or Canada you drive to (and it even 
covers Mexico and Cuba as well). 

Day by day, Ameriea by Car tells you where to go from Alaska 
to Mexico, Whether you’re visiting New England or California, Florida 
or the National Parks, the Great Lakes, the Mississippi, California, 
the East, the South or the Southwest, the Indian country, éte., it tells 
you road by road the scenic way to go and it always directs you to the 
important sights along the way and in the cities. 

In Niagara or Los Angeles, Wash- 
ington or New Orleans, the Black 
Hills or Montreal, America by Car 
takes the guesswork out of travel. Of 
course it names hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of recommended places to eat 
and stay. 


NORMAN BD FORD'S 


wéelen tar Cir 


America is so big, you can easily 
overlook or forget important sights or 
make many a wrong turn. So get 
America by Car, the book that makes 
sure you'll see everything of conse- 
quence and always travel right. 


America by Car is fully 170,000 
words in length (for which most pub- 
lishers would charge $5-$8). But it 
costs only $2.50, while it helps you see 
any part of America as you've probably 
never before explored this part of the 
world. 


THE BEST IN THE WEST 


Whether you’re headed for Yellowstone or Hollywood, the Indian pueblos or 
the Rockies, the Black Hills or the Spanish missions, seeing them with 
Thomas B. Lesure’s 170,000 word guide is like going with a veteran traveler 
who’s been there a dozen times before. 

From San Diego to Montana, from El Paso to Seattle, there’s not a place in 
all the West that Thomas B. Lesure won’t help you explore better and with 
more knowledge, and he also covers the nearby strips of Canada and Mexico, 
places like Vancouver, Jasper, Banff, Guaymas, etc. Of course, there’s much 
more besides: 


turn-offs, the outstanding motels and res- 
taurants to pull up to. 

Are you traveling in other ways? Here’s the 
data you want about seeing the West without a 
car of your own. 

Do you want a stay-put vacation? There's so 
much to do in the West—all the usual activities 
plus such things as prospecting for gold, dude 
ranching, mountain climbing, boating, hunting, 
ete., and Thomas B. Lesure makes sure you fill 
all your time with day after day of fun. 

Going with children? You need his full run- 
down of the things in the West that will capture 
their interest. 

What about tipping? Is it different out West? 
Here are the facts you need every day on whom, 
when, and how much to tip. And there’s still 
much more to this 170,000 word book (a book as 
long as three novels); how to get FREE souve- 
nirs, where to find excellent buys in Indian 
blankets, how to visit the Indian villages, even 
such information as where to find the best places 
to live or retire in all the West. 

Make your Western holiday the vacation that 
really gave you everything you ever wanted in a 
vacation. Get The Best in the West. Despite its 
enormous amount of information which you'll use 
every day you’re in the West, it costs only $2.50. 


Special offer: Both books above $4. 
one eee eee eee 
Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 11 SPRING ST., 
GREENLAWN (Long Island) NEW YORK 


Thayevencloséd $0. aceite (cash, check, money order). 
Please send me the books checked below. YOU WILL REFUND MY 
MONEY IF I AM NOT SATISFIED. 


Best in the West. $2.50 

America by Car. $2.50 

[J] SPECIAL OFFER #1: BOTH BOOKS ABOVE FOR $4. 
1 How to Keep Cool. $1. 

Norman Ford’s Florida. $2. 


(] California the State That Has Everything. $2. 
SPECIAL OFFER #2: ALL 5 BOOKS ABOVE ($10 VALUE) 
FOR $7.50. 
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Are you driving? Thomas B. Lesure details the best roads to take, the scenic” 


Reader’s Choice | 


If you would like to tell other TRAVELERS and members of the National Travel Club 
about your favorite place, type out, double-spaced, some 500-600 words and send it 
to Reader’s Choice, TRAVEL, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. Although 


none can be acknowledged or returned, 
the subscribers whose material is used. 


BY LILA OOSTDYK 


N NORTHEASTERN Wisconsin near 
[:- Michigan border you will 

find a village named Winegar. If 
your map is very new you may find 
it is called Presque Isle. The name 
has recently been changed for the 
largest of this chain of lakes. 

Quite by accident, we discovered 
the wonders of Presque Isle terri- 
tory. About fifteen years ago our car 
broke down near there and we were 
“stranded” for several days. Now 
we return several times every year! 

Presque Isle village is not un- 
usual. It has a school, churches, 
restaurants, stores and two garages. 
It is not until you explore the in- 
side roads that the real beauty of 
‘Presque Isle reveals itself. There are 
dozens of lakes of every size and 
shape teeming with almost every 
kind of fresh-water fish. There is 


NOW 
AVAILABLE 


BINDERS FOR 
TRAVEL 


Enjoy Your Copies of TRAVEL 
| For Years to Come 


These fine binders, covered in simulated 
leather and neatly embossed in gold, offer 
the best way to protect and preserve twelve 
copies of your favorite magazine. These 
beautiful, durable covers will last a life: 
time and add distinction to your office 


ot home. 
$2.25 
32), 
_———- MAIL COUPON TODAY—— — — 
TRAVEL, 50 W. 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
I enclose $.....cccscesseecen for TRAVEL Binders 


@ $3.25 each. 


Name 
Address 
City State 


Postage prepaid in U. S. and Canada only. 


TRAVEL will send $10.00 in appreciation to 


the musky for the “big” fisherman, 
northern pike, walleyes, and all sorts 
of pan fish for the average fisher- 
man, woman or child. In spring, 
these fish play in creeks at the sidé 
of the road. 

Surrounding the lakes are birch, 
red maple, cedar and pine trees. In 
the fall of the year the red maples 
and yellow-leaf birch set amid the 
evergreens make a_ bouquet of 
beauty that is truly breath-taking. 

The 1,800-foot altitude, the smell 
of pine, the warm sunny days and 
cool invigorating nights create a 
climate that makes you feel you’ve 
found the fountain of youth. 


There are resorts of all kinds. 


nestled in this setting of beauty. 
They are spaced far enough apart so 
that each one seems a little world 
of its own. None of its natural 
beauty has been destroyed. You can 
find modest housekeeping cottages 
or more elaborate resorts at a much 
higher rate. We prefer the smaller 
resort where the owner treats us as 
one of the family and finds time to 
show us the secret hiding places of 
the elusive walleye or bass. 

On one occasion we saw a bear 
crossing a lake. One was killed on 
the main street and a few times one 
raided our garbage can. There is 
also a “dump” where you can go to 
watch them prowl around in the 
evening looking for food. Deer roam 
the woods freely. 

Raspberries, blackberries and 
boysenberries may be had for the 
picking. I have never had a bear 
object! 

If you enjoy unspoiled nature 
with a wonderful climate where you 
feel like playing whether you are 
SIX or sixty, where you can sleep 
like a log and awaken truly re- 
freshed, then I suggest you make a 
visit to Presque Isle, Wisconsin. You 
will no doubt return time and time 
again and perhaps come back to 
stay! @ 


ENJOY ROUSING 
FISHING FILMS 


MOVIE SCREEN! 


FISHING VAGABONDS 


A hooked tarpon never gives up and 
it’s hard to tell who’s caught who in a 
torture test of tackle and aching mus- 
cles. Join our four fishing vagabonds 
in some carefree hours of sun and fun 
as they go surf-casting, water-skiing, 
swimming and test their skill at deep 
sea fishing.* 


FISHING FUN 


Here’s the next best thing to an actual 
fishing trip . . . with even an under- 
water shot to show a bass striking a 
plug! Not only that, but you'll see surf 
casters using a baby blimp and para- 
chute to drop their lures beyond the 
breakers! You'll get fresh new angling 
ideas as you watch ’em fish from the 
Atlantic Coast to the Rockies. 


FISHING THRILLS 


The camera goes where the game fish 
strike with a mad rush! Tarpon... 
acrobatic stars of the salt water; Mus- 
kellunge ... heavyweight fresh water 
champ. Hang on as bass, marlin, sail- 
fish and sharks put on a fight to the 
finish. It’s an excit- z 

ing sport film multi- § 
plied by the thrill- 
a-second lunging, 
plunging action of : 
the greatest of the 
game fish! 


*“Fishing WVagabonds” Now Avail- 
able In Color (16mm sound only) 
at $47.25. 


ORDER THESE FILMS NOW 


8mm 16mm 


Headline 


$1.95 Headline $2.95 
Complete 


$595 Complete $9.75 
Sound DeLuxe $21.75 


PEERLESS CAMERA 


415 LEXINGTON Ave. at 43rd St. N.Y.17 
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BERMUDA 


By Rosemary Divall 


IGGEST PROJET" to date of the 
Bermuda Travel, and Sight- 
seeing Associdtion is a pack- 

age tour to the Féstival in James- 
town, from June 9-16. Eastern Air- 
-lines will provide a Super Con- 
stellation, and June 11 has been 
designated as Bermuda Day at the 
Fair Grounds. . . . To celebrate 
Bermuda’s own forthcoming 
350th anniversary, the Trade De- 
velopment Board plans to stage at 


least one big event each month 
during 1959, Although the Board 


is the official organizer of the com- 


memorative ceremonies, the year- 
long pageantry will be a completely 
local cooperative effort. , . . Latest 
hotel news is the purchase of Har- 
mony Hall by Sir Harold Wernher, 
owner of the Bermudiana Hotel. 
This popular, informal hotel has 
grown over the years from a six- 
bedroom colony to accommodations 
for 40 persons, and is famous for 
its Gombey Room. . . . The oper- 
ating of Camp Messina as a summer 
remedial school was so successful 
last year that famous educational 
psychologist Page Sharp reopens 
classes on Boaz Island from June 29 
to August 24. Individual attention 
prepares students with average or 
better ability who have not respond- 
ed favorably to ordinary methods 
of modern teaching. Enrollment 
includes large numbers of Ameri- 
cans... . In keeping with the face- 
lifting of shops on Front Street, 
the Corporation of Hamilton has 
brightened up the wharf area 
with planted trees and flowers... . 
The background of seashells found 
on Bermuda beaches has always 
fascinated Ted A. Nielson, owner 
of the Shell Shop, and he has com- 
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piled a colored booklet to acquaint 
visitors with the many different 
species. . . . New entry in the An- 
nual Fishing Tournament was the 
sailfish boated by George Leslie 
Green. This is the first sailfish ever 
caught in Bermuda’s waters. . . . 
Once again Somerset is the vaca- 
tion choice of famous humorist 
James Thurber and his wife, this 
time at the charming cottage colony 
on Ely’s Harbour, The Ledgelets. 
.. . Echoes of the past were brought 
to light with discovery by a workman 
of two ancient iron cannon balls in 
the basement of Trimingham Bro- 
thers. ... An estimated 1,000 passen- 
gers will be on board the cruise 
liner Iberia when she visits over- 
night on June 24. Bermuda is the 
only stop the English vessel will 
make in the Western Hemisphere. 
. . . The grounds at Government 
House recently served as a gigantic 
card table on which a unique and 
original “Living Bridge’ game was 
played. Fifty-two colorfully cos- 
tumed human cards marched in a 
kind of square dance as each play 
was called by four persons who held 
cards. The drill was revived for the 
first time in a decade for a Charity 
Fair, and visitors were busy taking 
pictures of this remarkable king- 
size game... . With acquisition of 
the 38-foot yawl Dainty, the Ber- 
muda Holiday House now can 
offer a peaceful sail around the 
Great Sound for $3.00 for a two- 
and-one-half-hour cruise. .. . The 
Vagabond Lover, Rudy Vallee, has 
returned to the Showcase at the In- 
verurie Hotel to record crowds... . 
When in St. George’s, a visit to 
make is one to the President 
Henry Tucker House. Here an- 
tiques with a history have been 
gathered, and you may glimpse the 
appointments of bygone days. . . . 
Schools of whales have been sighted 
off Whale Bay as these giant mam- 
mals pass enroute to the South Pole. 


dateline ..-. 


BRUSSELS 


By Jean Gyory 


NTRANCE FEE for the Brussels 
World Fair 1958 has been fixed 
at 60 cents, with $10.00 the 
price of a permanent entrance card. 


_... The American pavilion at the 
fair will be the greatest circular con-— 


struction without pillars in the 
world.... A beer festival will be 
held at the city of Ghent, in the 
flower place, the beginning of June. 
The waiters and waitresses will be 
dressed up as in Breughel’s times 
and old beers of the country will be 
served. ... Since April, service com- 
pris is the rule in all Belgian restau- 
rants, a tip of twelve to fifteen per 
cent automatically added to the bill. 
... A new folder of the Belgian 
National Tourist Office deals with 
camping in Belgium. There are 
180 camping places in the coun- 
try.... From June 15 to June™sv 
the city of Namur will have a great 
exhibition of handicraft.... Luft- 
hansa, German Airlines, has signed 
an agreement with the Belgian Gov- 
ernment giving permission for their 
planes to land in Brussels. ... The 
Belgian Marine Department has 
ordered three new liners for its 
Ostend-Dover traffic. Soon seven 
liners and two car-ferries will link 
England with Belgium. ... The 
most modern postal distribution of- 
fice is under construction at Brussels 
South Station. The office is con- 


nected by special transport to the - 


22 quays and can handle 400,000 
letters per hour. . . . ‘The book tower 
of Brussels’ new Royal Library is 
nearly finished. It contains 80 miles 
of bookshelves. ‘The other building 
of the library will be finished by 
1958 in order to house all the im- 
portant congresses of the World’s 
Fair. ... Beginning September 24, 
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new electric trains will be running 
between Brussels and Amsterdam, 
putting Brussels three hours and 
fifteen minutes from the Dutch 
metropolis. On June 2, the new 
Trans-European express train 
wili reach Amsterdam in two 
hours and 40 minutes from the 
Belgian capital. . . . A special post- 
age stamp has been issued by Bel- 
gium for the World Fair 1958 bear- 
ing the picture of the famous Ato- 
mium. ... Charles Van Doren, the 
famous quiz star of TV, has been in- 
vited by the Belgian National ‘Tour- 
ist Office to come to Belgium and see 
King Baudouin. ... Until the end of 
September, a tourist train composed 
of a locomotive and two carriages 
with a capacity of 50 travelers will 
traverse the town of Huy.... In 
1956, the airport of Melsbroeck 
(Brussels) registered an average of 
82 departures and arrivals per day. 
Moreover, 531,976 passengers have 
been recorded. More than _ two- 
thirds having taken planes of the 
Belgian airlines.... Rotterdam is 
now served every day by Sabena’s 
Sikorsky 58, in which twelve pas- 
sengers make the Brussels-Rotter- 
dam run in one hour.... A new 
service now links Dublin to 
Frankfurt via Manchester and 
Brussels, enabling passengers to 
fly in two hours from the Belgian 
capital to Eire’s. . . . Immense 
dredging operations have been tak- 
ing place at Heyst and Duinbergen, 
the sand being dumped at the beach- 
es of Knokke-Le Zoute, raising and 
lengthening many breakwaters and 
replacing erosions made by the sea. 


By Edvard Andersen 


N THE exciting Scandinavian 
O bus trips in the Midnight Sun 
territories north of the Polar 

circle you pass the gold-digging 
camps of North Finland, and here 
passengers have a chance to “wash 
~ gold” themselves. ... Youngest pas- 
senger on the Scandinavian Airlines 
Systems route Tokyo-North Pole- 
Copenhagen was _ nine-month-old 
Tamako Tamura, whose father 
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works for the worldfamed Danish 
atomist Professor Niels Bohr. Little 
Miss Tamura kept awake during the 
entire 30 hours of the journey. . . . 
American guests to Copenhagen are 
increasingly interested in Danish 
furs, and this season tourists are 
viewing truly luxury goods. For in- 
stance, there is the first Polar Amber 
fur coat in the world, a new kind 
of mink in a lovely brown shade, and 
there’s Europe’s first Aleutian coat 


of bluish-tinted mink. The world- : 


famous Danish mink this year may 
be bought in seventeen different 
colors in a hitherto unsurpassed 
purity of shades.... The Norwe- 
gians have now started construc- 
tion of a restaurant on the North 
Cape itself, the most Northern 
point of Europe, but the spot will 
not be open to patrons until 1958. 

. 100,000 American tourists are 
expected to visit Denmark this year. 
... Restaurant Oscar Davidsen’s fa- 
mous list of different kinds of Dan- 


ish sandwiches is now 47 inches long 


even though it is printed both front 
and back! ... This summer marks 
250 years since world-famed Swedish 
botanist Carl von Linné’s birth, and 
special Linné Tours will range 
through various parts of Sweden. 
The richest flora is to be found on 
the island of Gotland and in Skaane, 
South Sweden. ... Denmark is get- 
ting more new hotels, the latest a 
twelve-story inn called Australia 
in the beautiful town of Vejle on 
the east coast of the peninsula of 
Jutland. ... Future-minded people 
in Scandinavia take it for granted 
that around 1960, when big jet pas- 
senger planes are really in swing, 
1,000,000 American guests will an- 
nually visit Denmark, Sweden and 
Norway.... As famous as the blos- 
soming of fruit trees in May in the 
Hardanger district in Norway is the 
fruit-ripening in August-September. 
Among the best known hotels in 
Hardanger is the Brakanes in Ulvik. 
In 1940 the Germans shot it to 
pieces, but it has now been rebuilt in 
quite modern style.... The Swed- 
ish town of Malmo, one hour’s 
sailing-distance from Copenhagen 
(by air only seven minutes), has 
built one of the most modern ho- 
tels of Europe, the Arkaden, with 
300 beds. If during the high tourist 


season it should be difficult to obtain 
hotel accommodation in Copen- 
hagen it is comparatively easy to go 
to Malmo, where a first-class double 
room costs around $6.00.... Sep- 
tember is the month of applied art 
all over Scandinavia. Danish, Nor- 
wegian, Swedish and Finnish artists 
and artisans are showing their finest 
works in a series of exhibitions. ... 
One of the greatest and most 
beautiful garden establishments 
in Scandinavia has now been 
opened to the public, the Norr- 
viken Gardens in Baastad, south 
Sweden—not very far from Co- 
penhagen—and called “the Mec- 
ca of all garden-lovers”’. . . . Dur- 
ing the latter half of June the im- 
pressive Viking festival is celebrated 
in Frederikssund near Copenhagen. 


By Peter Olwyler 


HIs 1s Mexico’s biggest travel 

month: trains, planes, buses, 

highways and even cruise ships 
will be loaded.... The Republic 
now rates first place among Cana- 
dian tourists, shoving Honolulu into 
second position; the number of Ca- 
nadian tourists in Mexico having 
doubled annually for almost the 
past five years. . .. Completion of the 
Pan American Highway’s final 
stretches has turned into a race 
which may be won this month by 
either Mexico or Guatemala. The 
Guatemalans are pouring on the 
coal to finish their strip before the 
end of the month. Mexico is pour- 
ing pesos into a speed-up job on the 
last stretch of paving. When the two 
countries are done, a tourist will be 
able to drive on a first-class highway 
from Alaska clear to Panama.... 
Starting to look like Hollywood Old 
Home Week, with Errol Flynn, Ava 
Gardner, Daryl Zanuck, Ty Power, 
Eddie Albert all going to work here 
on new pix.... Mexico’s Univer- 
sity City will host the educational 
world’s important Third World 
Assembly of Universities in 1960. 
... U.S. dramatists hold their own 
in Mexico’s theater world. A top 
Mexican company, the Modern 
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Theater, is taking six plays on 
a Latin American tour—including 
Tennessee Williams’ Streetcar, and 
O'Neill’s Desire Under the Elms. ... 
Detergents are getting so popular in 
Mexico that cocoanut producers are 
rapidly going bankrupt—the oil isn’t 
needed for soap-making any more. 
...A three-day music festival will be 
held for thé first time this month in 
San Miguel de Allende, with famed 
tenor Carlos Puig engineering the 
chamber music and concert work by 
Guanajuato Symphony and seeing 
to the operatic chores as well.... A 
huge sports center is-going up in 
‘Mexico’s second  largést  cit¥, 
Guadalajara. . . . Mexico has had 
good luck with Jonfs Salk’s famous 
vaccine. In twelvé months nearly 
half a million children have had 
shots in the areas where polio inci- 
dence was highest. Reduction in 
case numbers has been marked... . 
Jack Erickson, who first wrote /t’s 
a Sin to Tell a Lie, and then fol- 
lowed with May I Never Love 
Again, has had a change of heart. 
He succumbed and married Mexico 
City’s Lida Nahoul, has started 
house-hunting. ... The govern- 
ment’s getting into the postcard 
act with an issue of 3,000,000 
cards bearing paintings, land- 
scapes and sculptured figures with 
Mexican motifs to promote tour- 
ism. . .. British Ambassador An- 
drew Noble says he’s flabbergasted 
by Mexico’s dollar reserves shooting 
from $90,000,000 to more than $460,- 
000,000 in two years. . . . Mexico’s 
finally discovered Hildegarde and it 
seems to be mutual admiration. 
She’s doing well at the Hotel Re- 
forma’s Chanteclair Room in the 
capital. ... Dr. Milton Eisenhower 
is expected to be touring the Re- 
public toward the end of this month. 
... Next year the huge E] Marquez 
dam on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec 
will be starting its job of turning 
60,000 hectares into productive 
farmland. ... With its inaugural 
flight over, the new line of four- 
engined 65-passenger liners of 
Compania Mexicana de Aviacion 
is settling down to routine Mexico 
City-Los Angeles runs... . Audrey 
Hepburn is watching husband Mel 
Ferrer work in The Sun Also Rises, 
being filmed in Morelia. 
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Single-Seat Sea Scooter Shown 


Following rash of midget cars in Europe 


comes this little fiberglas water-scooter, 
called Amanda, only 6’ 10” long, 3’ 10” wide, 
fitted with automatic clutch that makes con- 
tact when throttle is opened, made by Aero- 
Marine Sales, Ltd., in London, will probably 
be available soon to U. S. aquatic addicts. 


dateline ... 
PARIS 


By Margaret Gardner 


OLLYWoop-on-the-Seine will be 
H well represented at the an- 
nual Kermesse des Etoiles, 

June 15 through 17, when Ingrid 
Bergman, Anita Ekberg, Bob Hope, 
Martha Hyer and Jean Seberg join 
their French colleagues in selling 
autographs and smiles, for the bene- 
fit of war orphans and widows, in 
the Tuileries. ... Alan Jay Lerner 
and Frederick Lowe saying Non and 
Non.to all the offers to import My 
Fair Lady, explaining they only 
came to Paris to write the score for 
Gigi... . The week of June 28 
through July 4 marks the climax 
of the celebrations marking the 
200th anniversary of General La- 
fayette’s birth, with the participa- 
tion of the Mayors of 42 American 
towns named Lafayette. Hero La- 
fayette and his exploits furnish the 
theme of the annual contest among 
the merchants of the famed Rue du 
Faubourg Saint-Honoré, with each 
trying to outdo the other in the ele- 
gance and taste of their window dec- 
orations, as of June 3... . French 
comic Fernandel’s English has im- 
proved from working with Bob 
Hope in the locally-produced Trow- 
ble in Paris, but Bob is still speaking 


pidgin-French. . . . June is the tra- 
ditional month of balls and galas, 
June 14 at the Palais de Chaillot, 
June 15 at the Eiffel Tower (tickets 
can be bought for these), and the 
most exclusive (500 invitations on- 
ly) being the annual Traveller's 
Club ball on June 29, on the eve of 
the Grand Prix de Longchamps. .. . 
For sports lovers: Prix de Diane 
on June 9 and Prix de Jockey 
Club, June 16, both at the Chan- 
tilly Track; Prix de Drags at Au- 
teuil track; international steeple- 
chasing contests at the Grand Pa- 
lais, June 8-16; champion tennis 
matches at Roland Garros Stadi- 
um, all month. ... Tea and Sympa- 
thy closes for the summer at end of 
month, and Ingrid Bergman takes 
her children to her sea-side villa in 
Santa Marinella, Italy. ... Roses are 
in bloom at the Bagatelle in the Bois 
de Boulogne. ... Mike Todd trying 
to find a theater where he can install — 
his Todd-A-O process, but theaters 
are the hardest things to find in 
Paris. For that reason Jean Louis 
Barrault and his troupe are forced 
to travel the world over, as they have _ 
no home base. . . . Barrault brings 
his incomparable troupe to the 
Sarah Bernhardt Theater this 
month, as part of the International 
Drama Festival. The United States 
will be represented at the end of the 
month with Fredric March in his 
Broadway success of O’Neill’s A 
Long Day’s Journey into Night. 
Highlight of the Italian Week is 
movie hero Vittorio Gassman’s own 
production company. ... American 
Students and Artists Club coura- 
geously presenting productions 
in their Center Theater (Boule- 
vard Raspail). Waiting for Godot 
is their current try. . . . Eleanor 
Roosevelt slipped in and out of 
town without any fuss or bother, as 
did the Robert Taylors. . . . The 
swimming pool at Claridge’s Hotel 
on the Champs-Elysees is open to 
visitors, provided they have their 
own suits. ... A typical bistro, a 
completely family affair, is Chez 
Jacques, 11 bis rue Delambre (14th 
arrondissement) , DANTON 95-28, 
but its sole a ’'estragon would be dif- 
ficult to duplicate in Paris’ finest res- 
taurants. Average meal, about $3.50 
each, with wine. 


By Robert Deardorft 


F YOU'RE LUCKY enough to be in 
| the sunshine peninsula this 

month, you have a wide choice of 
things to see—crazy football, a pas- 
sion play, special Wagnerian con- 
certs, outdoor opera, and maybe 
even Audie Murphy, in Rome to 
make The Quiet American, which, 
of course, is laid in the Far East. ... 
The football games are staged on 
the 24th and the 28th in sixteenth- 
century costumes in the magnificent 
Piazza della Signoria in Florence, 
with Michelangelo’s statue of David 
as an interested onlooker. The orig- 
inal game was played in 1530 as a 
challenge to the troops of Charles V, 
who were besieging the city. ... The 
passion play takes place at Sezze, 
a little town near Rome, on the 
29th, when several thousand peo- 
ple enact scenes from the life of 
Christ in a magnificent open-air 
theatre. ... Around the first of 
- June the social set races to Villa 
Glori to see the horses run, as 
Rome’s trotting season opens, while 
toward the end of the month (date 
not determined yet) music lovers 
have their inning—the open-air op- 
era season starts in the imposing 
Baths of Caracalla, splendidly pro- 
duced, giving you your lire’s worth 
in great singing and great spectacle. 
... Not far away in the Forum, 
Rome’s symphony orchestra, San- 
ta Cecilia, begins a series of open- 
air concerts in the imposing ruins 
of the Basilica of Maxentius. ... 
Meanwhile, the Rome fair is going 
full blast. ... Toward the end of the 
month, get set for the Strawberry 
Harvest at Nemi and the Cherry 
Harvest at Palombara Sabina, both 
near The Eternal City, dates to be 
determined by the days when the 
fruit is ripe. Both are gay festivals, 
in which wine from the ever-present 
grape somehow gets into the act... . 
Up in Pisa they play games, too (it’s 
really a terrific month) . On the 2nd 
some 800 people will mill around 
the bridge, this time dressed in thir- 
teenth-century costumes—a celebra- 
tion that may make the Leaning 
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Tower sag a little more. .. . And 
down Ravello-way, a little town 
perched high in the mountains 
above Amalfi, with a stunning 


view of the coast, Wagnerian con- © 


certs at the end of the month. Wag- 


ner lived in one of the villas there 


while he worked on Parsifal, and 
the music is played and sung in the 
magnificent gardens where he used 
to amble about in search of inspira- 
tion, or maybe just fresh air. . . 
Something new in ancient Sicily 
—a resort that’s growing up 
around the lovely lake of Pergusa, 
near Enna. Several hotels and a hos- 
tel have recently been opened there. 
... If you want to visit a glove fac- 
tory, you can. Madova, Via Guic- 
ciardini 3lr, in Florence, welcomes 
shoppers. Good leather, good prices. 
... If you’re in Rome on the 23rd, 
celebrate St. John’s night. Local 
folks flock to the streets and squares 
around the Basilica of San Giovan- 
ni Laterano to enjoy pageants, mu- 
sic, food cooked at curb-side stalls 
and good Frascati wine—one of the 
characteristic local festivals that 
make Italy a perpetual circus. 


By Gertrude M. Reich 


will be glad that Austria is 

among the few European coun- 
tries with no gasoline-rationing this 
summer....An ingenious idea now 
in use all over Austria is the “bed- 
flag” which, when hoisted on a 
hotel, inn or pension, indicates 
that rooms are available. It shows 
a little figure pointing to a large 
comfortable-looking bed and is red, 
blue, yellow or green according to 
the type of building: hotel, inn or 
pension. . . . Majestically overlook- 
ing the Danube near Krems stands 
the old monastery of Gottweig with 
its charming baroque church, a love- 
ly view across the lower Wachau 
and a cellar with the most exquisite 
wine... . If you need a camping 
place in the surroundings of Vi- 
enna, the new camping index now 
published by the Austrian Tourist 
Association will offer complete in- 
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formation. ... With the warm — 
weather coming on again, visitors — 
will of course want to see a Heurigen — 


-and drink the famous wine of the 


Vienna hills. It is wise to look at a 
newspaper to see which of the fa- 
mous Heurigen is open (the Ger- 
man word for open in this case is: 

Ausg’steckt).... The Grand Hotel 
on the Schwarzenbergplatz in Vien- 
na’s first district opened again at 

Easter after a confiscation first by 

the German and then by the Russian 

occupation powers. It will have 300 
beds ready for immediate use and 

will open the remaining floors short- 

ly before summer. . . . The fight 

round and about the new Hilton 

hotel has brought a victory over the 

conservative elements in town plan- 

ning for Mr. Hilton and the hotel 

will be built adjoining the Vienna 

Konzerthaus—now the Vienna skat- 

ing rink—and will alter the shape of 

this area completely. Even the street- 
car tracks will have to be relaid and 

the lovely Stadtpark will be en- 

larged by a big area. . . . Vienna’s 

most modern gallery, the Albertina, 

is now showing an exhibition of Al- 

fred Kubin whose 80th birthday the 

city is celebrating with him. .... A 

jeep will take all tourists who want 

to reach the wonderful chalets in 

the Stubaier Alps such as the Dres- 

dener and Niirnberger hut in as 

short a time as possible from Ra- 

nalt high into the snowy heights. 

.. For a real old-fashioned Café, 

try the Korb in the Tuchlauben or 

the Cafe Haag in the Schottengasse. 

Both are almost exactly as they had 

been when the city was still the capi- 

tal of a large Empire and the gossip 

of the bourgoisie and the aristocracy 

was busily discussed over a coffee 

and delicious desserts. . . . The inter- 

national weeks of study are again 

planned for this summer in delight- 

ful Alpbach in the Tirol and a num- 

ber of renowned speakers will talk. 

Besides the intellectual part of the. 

discussions, excursions are planned 

to the Salzburg festivals and into 

the beautiful mountains which are 

the setting of theevent. ... The Up- 

per Belvedere, one of Vienna’s 

most beautiful galleries, will open 

an exhibition of baroque art 

which will coincide with the open- 

ing of Vienna’s fete June 1. 
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SENT ON APPROVAL! 


In 2x2 (35 mm) 
and Stereo (3-D) 


WOLFE WORLDWIDE 
SLIDES IN HI-FI COLOR 


INCOMPARABLE HI-FI COLOR . . . inte- 
riors of Louvre, St. Peter's, etc., Paris night 
life . . . exclusive new slides of Russia... 
the shots you need to complete your col- 
lection. Over 5200 Hi-Fidelity slides from 
67 countries in 35mm, and 1200 stereos, 
rushed to you same day by air mail or on 
approval. Name the spot, we'll furnish the 
slide—including title and “map, slides. 

Send for free 52-page iltstrated color cata- 
log, with detailed des€fiption of “35 mm 
slides and ''Suggestions for Giving a Trav- 
elogue,"’ by Thayer Soule, Prod. Mar., 
Burton Holmes Travelogues. Stereo list free. 


ERNEST T. WOLFE 
1315 Westwood Blvd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


SHANTY BOAT 


ees / 


A NOVEL 
HOLIDAY AFLOAT 


= 


—Inland through the tropical Everglades country. 


One week—from $80. 
New Summer Cruises 
For illustrated booklet and rates write to: 


Capt. Jim Nisbet, Box 1628V, Ft. Myers, Fla. 


- 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. .All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. NOONAN = 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


TRAVELING 
ABROAD? 


HERE’S EASY WAY TO 
FIGURE MONEY VALUES 
iN U.S. DOLLARS 


Handy 6" slide rule. Read at-a-glance. Eliminates risk of 


1) 
pin E 
"TRAVEL-AID 


being overcharged. Excellent going-away present. Made in 
U.S.A. Includes pronunciation of key foreign words. Lists 
weights and measures. Only $2, postpaid. Send cash, check 
or money order to: ROSS ENTERPRISES, Box 7995, Pitts- 
burgh 16, Pennsylvania. 


Are you looking for a 
PUBLISHER? 


If so, send for our free, illustrated booklet titled To the 
Auther in Search of a Publisher. Tells how we can pub- 
lish, promote and distribute your book. All subjects con- 
sidered. New authors welcome. Write today for Booklet 
TL. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y. 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28. 

In Wash., D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
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RAVEL CAN cover eras as well as 

distances, and for an American 

few ventures into time are 
more rewarding than a leisurely 
tour of New England’s rich mixture 
of colonial tradition—with a touch 
of Nantucket and Martha’s Vine- 
yard added for their salty savor. 

For $100.60 from New York City, 
contemporary time-travelers can 
spend seven days seeing this area in 
the un-colonial luxury of modern 
motor coaches with reclining seats 
and panoramic windows. The price 
excludes only meals. 

Leaving New York City at 8:30 
a.m. every Sunday morning between 
August 4 and September 15, Bingler- 
Casser bus tours along the Newport- 
Boston coastline include first-class 
hotel accommodations each evening 
and plentiful opportunities to soak 
up the Atlantic shore’s late summer 
sunshine. 

Rolling through Connecticut, the 
tours stop briefly in Hartford for a 
view of the State Capitol, then on to 
Sturbridge Village, a town restored 
to its early nineteenth-century con- 
dition. 

Boston’s Somerset Hotel is home 
for the first two nights, and Mon- 
day is devoted to touring the historic 
city, including visits to the Old 
North Church, Harvard, Lexington, 
Concord and other impressive 
sights. 

A cruise across Cape Cod Bay to 
Provincetown begins Tuesday, fol- 
lowed by a relaxed drive down the 
picturesque Cape to Hyannis, the 
next overnight stop. 

Wednesday the bus rolls to Woods 
Hole and is ferried across to Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard, where the next two 
nights are spent at the Mansion 
House. Buildings, boats and arti- 
facts of the island’s sea-faring his- 
tory may be explored, as well as its 
famed beaches. 

Cobblestoned Nantucket Town 
is given a day of its own on the 
agenda. The groups ferry across 
Muskeget Channel to Nantucket 


Island and return to Martha’s Vine- 


yard for the night. 


Friday’s pilgrimage is to Ply- 
mouth, where many shrines to the 
first English settlers may be seen, 
including the Rock. A change of 
transportation 1s made a few miles 
out of Plymouth when the groups 
switch to a narrow-gauge railroad 
for a five-and-a-half-mile tour of the 
world’s largest cranberry plantation. - 
Back aboard their bus, the time- 
travelers continue to Taunton for a 
night at the Taunton Inn. 

Newport’s mixture of age and 
wealth highlights the last day. Here 
is the Old Stone Mill, thousand- 
year-old memento of Viking visits. 
And here are the magnificent man- 
sions of America’s pre-income-tax 
rich. One of the most imposing of 
the lot, The Breakers, will be visited 
before the group motors back to — 
present-day New York City in the | 
early evening. @ 


RETIRE IN MEXICO 
ON $150 A MONTH 


or less in a resort area, 365 days of sun a year, dry 
temp. 65-80°. Or maintain lux. villa, servants, ALL 
expenses $200-250 a mo. Am.-Eng. colony on Lake 
Chapala. 30 min. to city of % million, medical cen- 
ter. Schools, arts, sports. Few hours by air. Train, 
bus, PAVED roads all the way. Full-time servants, 
maids, cooks $6 to $15 a mo., filet mignon 50e Ib., 
coffee 45c, gas 17c gal. Gin, rum, brandy 65c-85e 
fth., whiskey $2.50 qt. Houses $10 mo. up. No fog, 
smog, confusion, jitters. Just serene living among 
considerate people. For EXACTLY how Americans 
are living in world’s most perfect climate on $50— 
$150—$250 a mo., mail $2.00 for COMPLETE cur- 
rent information, photos, prices, roads, hotels, 
hunting, fishing, vacationing and retirement con- 
ditions from Am. viewpoint. 


Money back guarantee. 


THAYER OF MEXICO 
File 30B, Ajijic, Jal., Mexico 
(Allow 2 weeks for delivery) 


RUSSIA—USSR 


Series of group tours departing in 1957. Inquire now 
for detailed itinerary and reservations. Russian visa 
must be applied for many months in advance. 


HOLY LAND 


Join one of our groups visiting the Bible Lands of the 
Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, 


Mediterranean . . . 
Israel, plus Athens and Rome. Frequent departures. 
Inquire now for descriptive folders. 


TOM MAUPIN TOUR ASSOCIATES 


The Travel House The Travel House 
1236 Mass. 5311 Johnson Drive 
Lawrence, Kansas Mission, Kansas 


AIR—SHIP—TOURS—CRUISES 
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BY KEN FERGUSON 


If you know where to go, Florida offers fun to fit every family's purse—as at Birch State Park. 


OU DON’T have tq,be a wealthy 

financier with,apalm-fringed 

mansion along the Gold Coast 
to enjoy Florida’s sunshine and 
ocean beaches. For $1.00 per week 
or slightly higher—plus groceries 
and gas for the family car—you can 
Swim in the same surf, breathe the 
same sea air and get just as sun- 
tanned as millionaires who pay 
thousands of dollars for the privi- 
lege. In Florida, the best things in 
life are free—if you own a tent. Just 
choose your favorite resort area and 
odds are there’s a comfortable pub- 
lic camping area nearby. 

Before you balk at the” idea of 
vacationing in a tent, take a look at 
how camping has grown up. Gone 
is the leaky, open-flap, sod-carpeted 
tent with swarms of hungry mosqui- 
tos and flies. In its place is a spank- 
ing new canvas cottage, complete 
with sewn-in floor, nylon screening, 
picture windows and zipper clos- 
ures. The plastics and aluminum 
people have burgeoned out with a 
fancy new line of yacht chairs, 
featherweight cots, air mattresses, 
water pails, dish pans, eating ware 
and folding tables. You will cook 
with instantaneous ease on two-or- 
three-burner gasoline stoves, some 
of which use either leaded or un- 
leaded gas. Your gasoline lamp will 
enable you to read your daily news- 
paper (delivered to many camp- 
sites) with power equal to 125-watts 
electric. At a time when the nation 
is enjoying unprecedented prosper- 
ity, this wholesale swing to the great 
outdoors is viewed by experts as 
being primarily a_back-to-nature 
movement rather than an economic 
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Canoe on Mayakka River, part 
of Florida's largest state park, 
will glide over shoals of fish 
past comfortable budget camps. 


Sunshine State's monster bass 
are among dozens of fresh, 
salt-water record-breakers a- 


waiting anglers of all ages. 


Canvas cottages enable anglers 
to travel from  full-facility 
camps to favorite backwood 


hot spots where lunkers lie. 


Many acres of Florida State 
Parks, bargain resorts, front 
on uncrowded beaches where 
_ solitude. 
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travelers enjoy sun 


eae on] 


Cabins complete with showers, 
cooking, help cut vacation costs. 


retreat. It zoomed upward with de- 
velopment of State and National 
Parks and Forests following World 
War II, and is still underway. 

Finest camping area in Florida, 
perhaps, is the comparatively un- 
known—to northern tourists—sector 
containing four major springs with- 
in the 400,000 acres of Ocala Na- 
tional Forest. Here, in a towering 
pine forest more than half the size 
of Rhode Island, enough crystal- 
clear water flows from Alexander, 
Silver Glen, Salt and Juniper 
Springs to supply the needs of a city 
the size of Atlanta. Farthest south of 
all National Forests, Ocala was 
visited by DeSoto in 1539 and sec- 
tions of the Old Spanish ‘Trail are 
still evident. This is the heart of 
splendid bass-fishing waters, and 
also harbors one of Florida’s largest 
deer herds, sheltered by the biggest 
sand pine area in the world. 

Best developed of Ocala’s recrea- 


Campsites like Lake Johnson, Gold Head Branch State Park, are all-year favorites. 


tional tourists playgrounds is Juni- 
per Springs, a 420-acre paradise cen- 
tering about a beautiful circular 
springs with an average year-round 
water temperature of 72°. 

A picturesque, old-fashioned wa- 
ter wheel and mill house adjoins this 
swimming pool—and a luxurious 
bath house and picnic grounds is 
found on either side. A family group 
may tent nearby for 50 cents per 
night and $3.00 per week. Swim- 
ming and shower privileges just 
about double this rate: $1.00 per 
night for the group—including tent- 
ing—and $5.00 a week. Firewood is 
available at 50 cents per basket and 
there are picnic tables and flush 
toilets. Trailerites may use the 
showers and park overnight for 
$1.00 per trailer, $5.00 per week, 
$16.00 a month, plus state tax and 
metered electricity. They may swim 
free. Cabin rental—without linens, 
silver and bed clothing—are avail- 
able from $4.00 and $5.00 daily, 
$20.00 and $25.00 weekly, $80.00 
and $100 monthly for groups of two 
to five persons. The springs are 
easily reached on Florida Highway 
40, 26 miles east of Ocala. 

Close by, in Ocala National Forest, 
sixteen miles north of Eustis, east of 
State Highway 19, is newly de- 
veloped Alexander Springs recrea- 
tional area—a beautiful 320-acre, 
natural, semi-tropical vacation play- 
ground judged by National Forest 
Rangers to be one of the three most 
scenic places in the southeastern 
U.S. These springs, unexcelled for 
fresh-water swimming, are pure and 
clear as liquid glass, averaging 76° 
throughout the year. A cement pier 
has been built out over the water 
with a platform for swimming and 
for gazing down into the awesome 
spring fairyland of brilliantly col- 
lored sand and rock. Schools of bold 
bass, freshwater perch, shellcrack- 
ers, bream and mullet up from near- 
by St. John’s River frolic in the 
crystal-clear water and compete for 
tourist crumbs. 

Near the pool are picnic tables 
and shelters, “fireplaces, the tent 
camping area, trailer spaces, flush 
toilets, a beautiful new administra- 
tion building and double bathhouse 
with snack-bar, showers and sun- 
dries. Boats are available for a scenic 
fishing and sightseeing trip down 
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inter-connecting Spring Creek. You 
can camp here for 25 cents per per- 
ion or $1.00 weekly. Flush to?lets and 
running water are handy and bath- 
house showers cost 25 cents. Swim- 
ming is free. Trailer park facilities 
are available at $1.00 per night, elec- 
tricity included, for a family group 
—or $16.00 per month, three or more 
months at $12.00 per month. There 
are individual electric meters and 
sewer connections. No cabins are 
here yet but plans are underway. 

Silver Glen Springs recreational 
area also provides excellent camp- 
ing facilities at reasonable cost. Rus- 
tic hunting and fishing-camps are 
scattered through Orala National, 
Forest. Motorists are adv ised to stock: 
up with plenty of groeeries and oth- 
er supplies before setfing up camp 
in any of these areas. 

Another popular vacation and 
camping center is Silver Lake, lo- 
cated in Apalachicola National For- 
est, twelve miles west of Tallahassee 
and four miles off State Highway 20 
in Florida’s Panhandle. Here, in a 
beautiful setting of moss-festooned 
oaks, stately pines, cedars and cy- 
press, are complete camping facili- 
ties. There is a clean sand beach and 
crystal-clear spring water for swim- 
ming and a number of skiffs avail- 
able for 35 cents per hour, There's 
a large baseball field, volley ball 
court, horseshoe courts, two shuffle 
boards and a ping-pong table. There 
is also a spacious mess hall, group 
camp facilities, sixteen rustic cabins 
and two double bath houses. The 
swimming area lies between two 
long docks, safely roped off for the 
beginner, and life guards are in at- 
tendance. You'll also find showers, 
picnic tables and flush toilets. 

Tent campers are allowed in the 
lower picnic area and pay 40 cents 
per day for adults, 25 cents per child. 
There’s no time limit and trailer 
rates are $1.00 daily. Cabins are rent- 


ed at $4.00 daily and are equipped ~ table height St 
coa oo eee and con- 


with mattresses and pillows but no 
bed linens, blankets, towels or in- 
side cooking facilities. A large, com- 
pletely equipped mess hall is near- 
by. 

Other campsites in Apalachicola 
National Forest are located in Li- 
brary County along State Highway 
65 at Fort Gadsden in the southern 
section and at Wright Lake near 
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Wilma, all worth investigating. 
Florida’s remaining National For- 
est—Osceola, east of Lake City on 
U.S. Highway 90—offers two recrea- 
tional areas with tent and trailer 
facilities. Ocean Pond, fifteen miles 
east of Lake City and three miles 
north of U.S. Highway 90, is a large 
lake famous for good fishing and 
swimming. Dry Prong—in the north- 
ern section near Taylor, close to 
State Route 125—provides excel- 
lent boating and water sports. 
Florida has 23 State Parks. They 
contain almost 80,000 acres of lakes; 
streams, beaches, woodlands, sand 
dunes, natural springs and magnifi- 
cent historical sites which are yours 
to enjoy as a sunshine bargain. For 
$1.00 per week per person you can 
pitch camp in at least thirteen of 
these parks. Many have picnic ta- 
bles, hot and cold showers, flush 
toilets and recreation areas. A few 
provide electricity tap-ins and laun- 


Gold Head Branch, six miles north 
of Keystone Heights on Highway 21; 
Fort Clinch, three miles north of 
Fernandina on the Atlantic above 
Jacksonville; Hillsbourough River, 
about twenty miles from Tampa on 
U.S. 301; Highlands Hammock, 
near Sebring off U.S. 98; Manatee 
Springs, several miles out of Chief- 
land, six miles west of U.S. 19; 
Jonathan Dickinson, thirteen miles 
south of Stuart at Hobe Sound on 
U.S. 1; Suwannee River, near Live 
Oak on U.S. 90; O’Leno, twenty 
miles south of Lake City on U.S. 41, 
and Myakkas River—the largest— 
seventeen miles east of Sarasota on 
Florida Highway 17. 

Trailerites pay 50 cents per day 
per person or $2.00 per week in- 
State Parks. Cabins are rented in 
many parks at $4.00 and $5.00 daily 
and $20.00 and $30.00 per week. In 
State Parks, but not National For-- 
ests, campers are limited to two. 


_weeks if tenting areas are crowded 


~but they seldom are. Camp super- 
visors decide on what constitutes 


_ crowding, and are generally lenient. 


Some campers stay two weeks in 
each park. 

Hugh Jonathan Dickinson State 
Park, situated among rolling sand _ 
hills, topped with scrub pine, brazil 
oak and Australian pine, is only a 
whoop and a holler from Gene 


- Tunney’s poshy Hobe Sound Gold 


1 
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Coast resort. Largely undeveloped 
right now but with improvement 
plans underway, it offers picnic ta- 
bles and drinking water but no 
toilets—except for a luxury camp 
area a few miles west of a, Ranger 
Station on the shores of Loxahatchie 
River. Here, there are flush toilets, 
picnic tables, showers, electricity, 
drinking water, and space for many 
tents at $1.00 per week per person. 
Unfortunately, there’s a poor road 
leading to the Loxahatchie area, a 
stretch passable only in wet weather 
when the sandy road-bed is firm. 
When the State completes this road, 
Jonathan Dickinson will have just 
about the best winter campsite in 
Florida. 

You can tent in Everglades Na- 
tional Park, south of Miami, ten 
miles west of Florida City on State 
Route 27, for free—at Rock Pit No. 
2, north of Long Pine Key Fire 
Tower. Another excellent campsite 
will be opened gradually during the 
next two years within Everglades 
National Park in the Flamingo De- 
velopment, also under construction. 
Present plans do not include trailer 
space nor cabins. However, there 
will be a marina with dock space 
and a small boat launching ramp. 

Incidentally, Florida National 
Parks and Forest and State Parks 
are all open the year around. If you 


can’t make it this season, try the 


next. 

For campers, a late model mois- 
ture-and-insect-proof tent with 
sewn-in floor is a must. You can buy 


such a tent with rear window, screen 
door and storm flap, complete with 
poles, stakes and ropes, for $30.00. 
Or you can splurge on a deluxe can- 
vas cottage with, picture windows, 
cross ventilation, front and back 
doors, telescopic aluminum poles 
and frames, nylon screening and 
extension porch. The sky’s the limit 
here, depending on how fancy you 
want to get, ranging from $60.00 to 
$200. 

If you are one of those restless, 
traveling-type campers, you miglit 
want~a tent with built-in frame- 
work which goes up like an um- 
brella in less than one minute. They 
sell for from $40.00 to $100 and you 
will probably want sleeping bags in- 
stead of cots. 

You can pay $5.00 for an old- 
fashioned canvas cot or spend from 
$10.00 to $15.00 for a wide, plastic 
and tubular aluminum number over 
which you wander off to dreamland 
on a $15.00 nylon or plastic air mat- 
tress. Most campers agree the lat; 
ter is worth the price. 

Another excellent investment in 
ease is a folding tubular and plastic 
yacht chair retailing from $10.00 to 
$16.00. And you will want a folding 
aluminum or steel table marketed 
at $20.00 or thereabouts, together 
with a few folding canvas stools 
priced at less than $1.00 each. Your 
two-burner gasoline cook ‘stove 
shouldn’t cost more than $15.00. A 
new. three-burner stove is now on 
the market at $18.95. Camp re- 
frigerators run from $6.00 to $20.00. 


Gallon picnic - jugs—rustless a 
glass is best—set you back $3.00. to 
$8.00. A plastic or metal wash basin 
doesn’t cost much, either. 

Most campers prefer the large 
plastic (covered top) water pails 
priced at about $6.00 and big plastic 
dish pans, to save weight, which cost 
$3.00 or $4.00. A few carry collapsi- 
ble Army-type canvas water buckets 
available for less than $1.00. Many 
favor plastic or paper -throw-a-way 
dishes. 

Experienced campers usually 
pack a large canvas or rubberized 
nylon ‘tarp which they extend by 
ropes tied to trees out over a picnic 
table as rain and sun protection. 


_ Nylon weighs about one quarter as 


much as canvas, costs nearly twice 
as much. Spend $20.00 to $30.00 
here. 

Once you buy this camp equip- 
ment, you are set for at least ten 
years, possibly longer. It’s a long- 
term vacation investment greatly 
worth the initial outlay. 

With such outdoor gear, you can 
be as comfortable in a Florida forest 
as at home. And regardless of where 
your next jaunt leads you, all the 
amenities are in your car trunk. 

Renowned for being inexpensive 
in summer, even under standard 
travel conditions, Florida becomes 
such a bargain for campers that you 
can hardly afford to stay home. By 
taking advantage of this Golden 
State’s camping facilities, your 
whole family can benefit—financial- 
ly and spiritually. @ 


Taking their housing with them, trailer-travelers inspect sponge fleet at Tarpon Springs, on Florida's west coast, before continuing scenic tour. 
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Streams like Bow River, Banff, Alberta, are 
havens to hard-pressed American anglers. 


iN 
wy FESHING 


LMOST ANYWHERE you go in the 
-Maple Leaf Dominion, you ll 
find waters bulging with mon- 

sters that make you fish-eyed, liter- 

ally and sportively. But where in 

Canada are Canada’s best fishing 

holes? That's one of the neatest 

questions devised to start an argu: 
ment among the angling fraternity 
since the whale caught Jonah. We 
have no intention of getting hooked 

on our own question, but we do 

tend to name some of Canada’s top 

fishing grounds, and let the debaters 

carry on from there. 
First, though, a few facts about . 

Canadian fishing. Many of the best 

waters, especially in the northern __ 

parts of Canada, are so remote et 

they haven't even been named 7 

and you can reach them only by 

plane or packing in. And from all 
indications these isolated fishin 
holes (with their untamed giants) _ 
are going to stay that way for any 
years to come. 

_ While somewhere in the Domin- 

ion you can legally cast your lines 

just about any lime ol the year, sea. __ 

sons, quite naturally, vary. Hence— 
so you'll keep on the right side’ of 
the Royal Mounties and be able to 
time your visit for the kind of game- 
sters you want to catch—it’s best to 
write to the various provincial tour- 
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Fame of Nova Scotia's fall- 
running tuna draws top ocean 
anglers to town of Wedgeport. 


Monster bass, muskies frequent- 
ly interrupt quiet angling at 
Lake of the Woods, Ontario. 


Troutfisher takes time to fill 
creel census card at Freshwater 


Lake, Cape Breton Island, N. S. 


ist bureaus for the latest particulars. 
They can also supply helpful maps, 
lists of resorts and names of guides 
and outfitters. 

Because Canada is so abundantly 
endowed with sporting species, prac- 
tically no one ever goes after pan- 
fish. Generally speaking, head for 
the western and eastern sections if 
you want trout and salmon, and go 
to middle regions for muskies, bass, 
pike and walleye. The Nova Scotia 
coast draws those who want to hook 
swordfish and tuna in unparalleted 
waters for these two species. 

A run-down of what you might 
find on the end of your line would 
include: Atlantic salmon, ouana- 
niche, eastern brook trout, small- 
mouth black bass, large mouth bass, 
muskellunge, northern pike, wall- 
eyes, steelhead and rainbow trout, 
kamloops trout, tyee, coho, tuna, 
swordfish, cut-throat trout, Dolly 
Varden, and two rare babies—the 
Aurora. trout and Arctic grayling. 
You may also hook catfish, perch, 
rockbass, sunfish and white bass. 

Now then, getting specific—here, 
from east to west, are some of Cana- 
da’s top fishing waters and the spe- 
cies for which they are most noted. 


Humber River, Newfoundland. 
Here's a rather off-beat spot since 
Newfoundland still is like a “last 
frontier,” even though it has be- 
come more accessible in recent years. 
Big attraction is Atlantic salmon, 
and the Humber River—in the 
southwestern part of the island—is 
the largest and most inviting of the 
many streams and lakes reached via 
the Trans-Canada Highway run- 
ning north from Port Aux Basques 
to Codroy. Although some sections 
of the route await completion, Ca- 
nadian National Railways can car- 
ry sportsmen and their cars across 
the province to several points in- 
cluding the capital city of St. John’s. 


Wedgeport, Nova Scotia. Between 
Goose Bay and the Tusket River on 
the southwestern tip of Nova Scotia, 
Wedgeport is only twenty minutes 
from Yarmouth, which is served by 
steamship lines from New England. 
The offshore waters are considered 
among the world’s best for record- 
setting tuna—and the hot spot. is 
mile- wide Soldier’s Rip where thou- 


sands of the big fish feed on mack; 
erel and herring. Best season is after 
July when the tuna start to run. All 
necessary equipment—from bait ta 
boats—can be rented at reasonable 
prices. | 
Margaree River System, Cape 
Breton Island. Beautiful mountain 
valley scenery and big Atlantic sal! 
mon are the drawing cards of this 
largé sporting area in western Cape 
Breton Island. Best base is Baddeck 
on the shore of Bras d’Or Lake} 
noted for its yachting and water 
sports. The town also is the start off 
the scenic, 184-mile Cabot Trail that 
takes you through the heart of the 
fishing area to Cape Breton High; 
lands National Park. 


Miramichi and Restigouche Riv- 
ers, New Brunswick. For hooking 
Atlantic salmon, these two rivers, 
especially the latter, are the pride: 
of New Brunswick. The Restigouche: 
region is the most northern of the. 
two with the river flowing into Baie 
des Chaleurs and having the prov- 
ince’s second largest seaport—Camp- 
bellton—as its center. "The Mira- 
michi River cuts through the cen- 
tral portion of the province with 
Newcastle and Chatham near its 
mouth being the largest cities on 
its banks. Nearby lakes and streams 
also are very good for catching black 
and striped bass, speckled trout and 
other species. 


Little Cascapedia River, Quebec. 
Located just south of Gaspesian 
Park on the scenic Gaspe Peninsula, 
this Y-shaped river is another spot 
for Atlantic salmon as well as trout. 
New Richmond, at the mouth of the 
river on Baie des Chaleurs, is the 
take-off point for canoe trips up the 
stream where you enter primitive 
sporting country and can stay in 
rustic fishing camps. 


Chibougamau Fishing Reserve, 
Quebec. Until just a few years ago, 
this large preserve due north of 
Montreal was accessible only to 
hardy sportsmen flying into its vir- 
gin setting. Now a gravel road cuts 
through its middle from St. Felicien 
near Lac St. John, start of the impor- 
tant-Saguenay-—River. In the numer- 
ous lakes and streams of the area 
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dweil fighting lake and speckled 
trout, the ouananiche, northern pike 
and pickerel. You can go after them 
by fly fishing, spinning, casting or 
trolling. Some boats and cottages are 
available, but you’d do best to carry 
along camping equipment. Too, 
you must bring in your own food 
supplies and fishing apparatus. A 
guide, obtatmable at St. Felicien, is 
advisable. 


Quetico Provincial Park, Ontario. 
Just west of Lake Superior, this 
2,000-square-mile area of fine for- 
ests, streams and lakes=bofders the 
international E 
reached from Ely or Grand Marais, 
Minn., north of Duttuth: Lack of 
roads has kept the Yegion in an un- 
spoiled state that real outdoorsmen 
love. Tops on the angling agenda 
are trout, small-mouthed bass, pike 
and walleyes, Plan on camping out 
if you go here. 


Lake of the Woods, Ontario. Al- 
though Canada shares these waters 
with Minnesota, the fact that they 
are considered among the best in 
North America means the lake is 
also one of the best in Ontario. 
While the lake is famous for its mus- 
kellunge, it also produces lpnkers of 
such species as small-mouth bass, 
lake trout, pike, walleyes and large- 
mouth bass. For a change of pace— 
if the season is right—you can go 
hunting for ducks, moose and deer. 


Manitoulin Island, Ontario. Said to 
be the world’s largest fresh water 
island, Manitoulin—at the north 
end of Lake Huron—has almost 100 
lakes noted for their small-mouth 
bass, speckled trout, lake trout, mus- 
kellunge, pike, walleyes and rain- 
bow trout. Angling is set off by mag- 
nificent mountain and lake scenery, 
and good accommodations in rural 
towns. 


Nipigon River and Lake, Ontario. 
This huge forest-ringed lake north 
of Port Arthur on Lake Superior is 
the home of some of the world’s larg- 
est speckled trout, and five and six 
pounders are quite common. You 
can also hook rainbow, lake and 
brook trout, pike, walleyes and 
small-mouth bass in the area. Ori- 
ent Bay, with its lodge and boats, is 
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the best headquarters unless you 
want to rough it. 


Lac La Ronge, Saskatchewan. At 
the end of the road in the northern 
part of the province some 100 miles 
above Prince Albert National Park, 
this huge lake is noted for its lake 
trout and northern pike, the latter 
running around 24 pounds. Despite 
its frontier location, the lake has 
plenty of accommodations from 
cabins to modern hotels, plus camp- 
grounds, stores, restaurants, boats 
and guides. There’s even a large 
filleting plant that packs the catch 
for anglers to take home with them. 
North of the lake—reached via plane 


‘—is a 90,000-square-mile region of 


lakes and rushing rivers that offer 
almost virgin fishing waters. 


Northern Manitoba Lakes. Except 
for the lakes around The Pas near 
the end of the unpaved highway that 
skirts northward along the western 
edge of Manitoba, the only practical 
way to reach these teeming trout 
and pike waters is by plane. But 
they're worth the added effort if you 
want some of the world’s best fresh- 
water angling. Athapapuskow Lake, 
bordering Saskatchewan, is the spot 
where one lucky sportsman hooked 
a 63-pound lake trout—a world’s 
record that’s stood for 23 years. And 
fifteen pounders aren’t considered 
at all unusual. Due east, near the 
Ontario line, is another outstand- 
ing section waiting in forested iso- 
lation: God’s Lake and River where 
whopper brook trout, lake trout and 
northern pike are eager to speed oft 
with your bait, and strike so hard 
that the chances are good they will 
run off with it unless you're a master 
fisherman. 


Athabaska River and Lake, Alber- 
ta. Snaking across the province from 
Jasper National Park northeast to 
Lake Athabaska, which lies in both 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, this 
mighty river offers some of Canada’s 
finest waters for giant rainbows, lake 
trout, Arctic graylings and Rocky 
Mountain whitefish. Best accommo- 
dations are in the mountain-backed 
Jasper section, but the best fishing 
is in the more remote northern re- 
gions into which you must travel by 
pack train. This area is real wilder- 
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ness, practically untouched by man 
and adds hundred of smaller streams 
and lakes to the pleasure of “away- 
from-it-all” angling. Also good—and 
a bit easier to reach because of near- 
by roads—is the Peace River system 
northwest of Edmonton. 


Vancouver Area, British Colum- 
bia. Fresh and salt water angling 
combine to make this year-round 
playground one of Canada’s most 
enticing. Almost anywhere you drop 
a line in the rivers of Vancouver 
Island or in Georgia and Juan de 
Fuca Straits is a likely spot. But, 
as in all areas, some places stand 
above the others whether you’re go- 
ing after chinook or tyee salmon or 
trout like the cut-throat and Dolly 
Varden. Campbell River, at the 
head of Georgia Strait, is one. Here, 
amid a lovely background of one of 


the island’s best timber stands, you — 


can angle for salmon, perhaps join 
the famous Tyee Club whose mem- 
bership includes fishermen from all 
over the world, and look at paper 


mills and iron mines. Or, if trout are _ 


on your mind, head for north Van- 


couver Island and Nimpkish River — 


and Lake. Best angling, of course, 
is in the less populated areas reached 


by trails. And you'll find plenty of - 


good places to stay in the area. Prices 
range from $5.00 to $25.00 double, 
per day. Tip: if the family’s along 
and they aren’t eager to fish, the en- 
tire Vancouver region has plenty to 
keep them happy. 


Clearwater Lake, British Colum- 
bia. Located in frontierish Wells 
Gray Provincial Park about 100 
miles north of Kamloops, this elon- 
gated lake and its river are excellent 
for going after the giant Kamloops 


trout. A bush road runs to the lake > 


and there are limited accommoda- 
tions. Tip: inquire beforehand by 
writing to the Park Ranger, Clear- 
water, B. C. You'll also see just 
about every kind of wild life in 
North America. 

These, then, are some of Canada’s 
top fishing holes. There are scores, 
even hundreds of others, many such 
as Great Slave Lake and Kluane 
Lake in remote territories like 
Northwest and Yukon. In fact, there 
are so many fine ones, you can’t miss. 
Just pack your tackle and go! 
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you don't have to be a teenager 
to enjoy these famed facilities 


—with added features for 1957. 


BY GERTRUDE M. PANOWICH 


ed 


“Ye 


RAVEL-MINDED~ individual 

should take a néw Took at the 

unusual and exeiting trip pos- 
sibilities available“t6 members of 
The American Youth Hostels, Inc. 
No teen-age club, AYH defines a 
youth hosteler as anyone who “trav- 
els under his own steam,”’ either by 
hiking, biking, canoeing or skiing 
around the center of interest, scenic 
or cultural. And recently, AYH has 
broadened its own vast horizon by 
creating numerous variations on the 
hosteling theme. AYH now offers a 
choice of 22 different summer vaca- 
tion trips in North and Central 
America, Mexico, Europe, Japan, 
India and Pakistan, ranging in 
length from four weeks to three 
months. You may combine a train, 
airplane, boat, bus, station wagon 
or car trip with your hosteling ef- 
forts. You may join AYH sponsored 
tours, plan a trip for your family 
and friends or travel solo. 

No matter what your choice as a 
youth hosteler, you'll be eligible to 
stay at inexpensive sites throughout 
the world. 

There is no age limit to hostel- 
ing, and thus a family can be to- 
gether inexpensively. One of the 
practical advantages of the AYH 
movement is it modest cost. 

If you think you and your family 
might be interested in hosteling, 
write to American Youth Hostels, 
Inc., 14 West 8th St., New York 11, 
New York. From them you will re- 
ceive application blanks for your 
hosteling pass and information re- 
garding hostel locations. The Youth 
Pass, issued to persons under eight- 
een, is $2.00; Senior Youth Pass, for 
ages eighteen to twenty, is $4.00; 
Adult Pass, for those over 21, is 
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$5.00; and the Family Pass, which 
includes all children up to the age 
of 21, is $7.00. In case you're unde- 
cided and just want to “try it to 
see,” you can get an Introductory 
Pass for 50 cents. This pass is issued 
only once to an individual and is 
good for one over-night stop at a 
hostel. By planning a short hiking 
or biking trip around the hostel of 
your choice, you'll get a good idea 
whether or not you wish to go into 
hosteling more seriously. With your 


pass. comes your AYH handbook 


and hosteling manual with a de- 
tailed listing of hostels in the U.S. 

Physically, you must be able to 
travel under your own steam at the 
points designated for your actual 
hosteling trip. Mentally, you must 
be willing to return to the simple 
basic reality of meeting people and 
seeing the countryside on a down- 
to-earth basis. Hosteling as you are, 
you must travel light—sleeping gear, 
knife, fork, spoon, cup, plate, dish 
towel and a minimum of personal 
belongings. 

For those who are able and willing 
to take a youth hosteling trip, the 
rewards are incomparable. To see 
the forested hills, the sun-green val- 
leys and reflective rivers, to breathe 
the air of freer space, to feel the 
marvelous sense of accomplishment 
in doing something “under your 
own power’—this is an admirable 
aspect of travel. 

There are many advantages to a 
hosteling trip. First of all, there’s 
cost. The average charge at an 
American hostel is about 50 cents 
per night. In Europe, it is anywhere 
from twelve cents to 35 cents. This 
cost provides adequate sleeping ac- 
commodations, usually on a dormi- 
tory basis, bathing and cooking fa- 
cilities. Hostelers generally stop 


along the roadside to pick up their 
supply of food for the evening meal. 
If you’re traveling in a group, it’s 
not only cheaper but more fun to 
plan a “community dinner.” Each 
one prepares or cooks a part of the 
_food and it’s amazing what exquisite 
‘culinary skills are unearthed in the 
process. You can figure about $2.00 
per day for food and lodgings while 
on a hiking or biking trip. Cost of 
transportation to your hosteling site 
and any sightseeing costs are, of 
course, extra. 

If you love to take pictures as you 
travel, you'll relish the opportuni- 
ties to use your camera. Usually, 
travelers drive along a highway, sud- 
denly spot the perfect picture, but 
realize it’s impossible to stop at that 
particular point. The leisurely pace 
of hostelers, however, guarantees 
plenty of time to stop and shoot. 

Another hosteling advantage is 
that of meeting people with similar 
interests. Whether secretaries, stu-- 
dents, teachers—no matter what the ~ 
occupation—the original love of 
travel, of seeking “something dif- 
ferent,” is shared. 

Naturally, the youth hostels must 
have a set of rules which govern 
the conduct of the hostelers. These 
rules fit in neatly with the mode of 
travel. You are expected to have 
reservations at your hostel and to 
arrive between 4:00 p.m. and 8:00’ 
p.m. After a day’s biking or hiking, 
lights out at 10:00 p.m. won’t seem 
too early, nor will the 7:00 a.m. 
arising to cook breakfast seem un- 
duly Spartan when you’ve got an- 
other wonderful day out-of-doors 
ahead of you. Hostelers are asked 
to help tidy up their site as part of 
the plan to keep costs at a minimum. 
No smoking or drinking is permit- 
ted in hostels, with the exception of 
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France and Italy, where wine is 
taken with meals. 

Where can you plan your hostel- 
ing trip? The choices are limitless. 
Hostels in the United States gener- 
ally are clustered in chains with 
a good day’s biking between them. 
_ There is a central chain from 
near the Canadian border to Long 
Island Sound’ which takes you 
through New England’s greenly- 
shaded countryside, skirting along 
the Connecticut River. Trips may 
be planned to cover the entire area, 
or only portions of this cluster may 
be explored, permitting a jaunt as 
long or as short as you wish. 

Another group, nestling around 
the Cape Cod area, offers enchant- 
ing possibilities for biking, hiking, 
~ swimming, sunbathing and beach- 
picnicking. 

The Pocono Mountains in Penn- 
sylvania invite varied hosteling 
trips, either in groups or alone, for 
a weekend or longer. Perfect for rid- 
ing enthusiasts is the Horseshoe 
Trail meandering through the hilly 
country between Philadelphia and 
Harrisburg. You may rent your 
horse at the beginning of the trail 
and spend a week idling along with 
your mount, enjoying the peace and 
beauty of the pathways, riding slow- 
ly from one night’s hostel accommo- 
dation to the next, all for very rea- 


~ sonable cost. 


The fabulously beautiful Hudson 
River area in New York State nests 
a clustered group of hostels which 
- permits long or short biking or hik- 
ing trips. The Potomac River area 
around Washington and Maryland, 
Indiana and its circuit called the 
Yellow Wood Trail, St. Louis with 
its Mississippi mileage, and the 
shores of Lake Michigan—at all 
these points hosteling trips may be 
planned. 

Individual hostels are spaced 
throughout the U. S. except in the 
South, presenting superb opportu- 
nities for short hosteling trips with- 
in their areas. 

AYH has also devised trips from 
four to six weeks which feature train 
travel between the long distances 
and permit you to explore via your 
bike the chosen areas of interest. 
Trips include New England, Que- 
bec, Nova Scotia, the Canadian 
Rockies, Western National Parks 
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and the Grand Canyon, with all- 


inclusive costs as low as $135.00. 
Newest idea in hosteling is the 
four-week camping and station- 
wagon trip. Starting with the rolling 
Pennsylvania Dutch country, the 
Poconos, through the Appalachian 
Trails, the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
as far as the Great Smokies in Ten- 
nessee, your group travels by station 
wagon and your camping equip- 
ment is carried along by trailer-hos- 
tel outfitted with a kitchen. You 
stop to camp along wildly beautiful 
countryside, hiking little hidden by- 
ways and forest paths that are lost 
to all but the ones who take the time 
to seek them out. West Virginia’s 
ghost town of Harper’s Ferry, Vir- 
ginia’s famous Barter Theater, TVA 


dams and lakes, Oak Ridge, historic 


Williamsburg and Washington, 
D.C., are added attractions to this 
full-scheduled trip, which is priced 
at an all-inclusive $235. 

Mexico has not been forgotten 
in youth hosteling plans. A bus trip 
throughout Mexico, permitting an 
opportunity to observe native life, 
gives ample time to explore by foot 
the by-ways and intricacies of this 
fascinating country. 

Youth hosteling organizations are 
found throughout the world and the 
same principles which govern AYH 
exist internationally. Hostels are 
located in Algeria, Australia, Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, 
England, Ireland, Israel, Italy, 
Japan, Luxembourg, Morocco, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Pakistan, the Saar, Scotland, Sweden 
—age limit, 25 years—Switzerland, 
Tunisia. 

You are welcome in the hostels 
of these countries by presenting 
your American Youth Hosteling 
Pass. Each country has its own hand- 
book telling the locations of the hos- 
tels, as does the International Youth 
Hosteling Handbook which con- 
tains a simplified listing by city of 
hostels thoughout the world. 

To show what can be done in 
planning an_ individual trip, a 
young friend of mine recently re- 
turned from a four-month train and 
bicycle tour of eight European coun- 
tries. By using hostel accommoda- 
tions throughout Europe, she kept 
the cost of this never-to-be-forgotten 
trip under $800, including her ship 


transportation. More important, she 
became acquainted with — people 
from all over Europe. Quite clearly, 
she fulfilled one of youth hosteling’s 
prime purposes, to meet and under- 
stand people on a friendly, human 
plane. i 

Just as in America, in Europe or 
elsewhere, you may plan your trip 
yourself or take an AYH-sponsored 
tour. These planned trips include 
Northern, Eastern or Central Eu- 
rope, or specific trips within the — 
British Isles, France, Scandinavia or | 
Switzerland. You may be fascinated | 
by the idea of a Volkswagen-camp- — 
ing trip, or perhaps train and bicycle — 
suits you better. Whichever you pre- — 
fer, provisions are made for inde- — 
pendent travel after the planned 
tour is completed. To give you an | 
idea of cost, an eleven-week bicycle 
jaunt through Central Europe has 
an all-inclusive price tag of $785. 

AYH hasn't forgotten the Orient, 
either. An exotically flavored tour, 
lasting seven weeks, takes you | 
roundtrip by air to picturesque 
Japan. After a week of orientation 
sessions given in ‘Tokyo by the 
Council on Student Travel, you are 
fully prepared to appreciate the 
magic and charm of the country. But 
that’s not all. After the tour, an 
evaluation of the summer’s activi- 
ties takes place, making this a terrific © 
opportunity for those wishing to 
comprehend Oriental life. 

Along the same lines is a three- 
month around-the-world boat trip 
which features Japan, India and 
Pakistan. On this one, you have an 
opportunity to live in the homes of 
native families. 

A youth hosteling trip thus can 
mean anything from a short bike | 
jaunt with an over-night stop at a 
hostel, to a round-the-world adven- 
ture through many lands. 

From its inception 48 years ago 
in Germany, youth hosteling has 
spread throughout the world and 
steadily grown in popularity. More 
and more people are finding what 
fun it is to “explore” with AYH’s 
help. They are delighting in the fact 
that, in spite of limited budgets, they 
still can enjoy the rewarding experi- 
ences of new sights, scenes and peo- 
ple. There’s an AYH site or trip to 
suit your own desires—as well as 
your own age bracket. @ 
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Cycling hostelers such as this 
mixed-age group ;car “explore 
back roads, see sébuntry | that 
more rapid travelers by-pass. 
P tal 
on 


Hosteling facilities are found 
in 23 nations, including Portu- 
gal, where group at right tours 
town of Cascais, near Lisbon. 


Many old castles, particularly 


in England, Scotland, Germany, 


now serve as hostels, charge 
only 12 to 35 cents per night. 


Even with normally business- 


like passport inspectors, above, 
informality of hostel traveling 
encourages friendly relations. 


Most popular transportation for 
hostelers is cycling, as with 
this group at London Bridge, 
but car, train, ship are used. 


Hostelers pack carefully, travel 
light with sleeping bag, eat- 
ing utensils, towel, minimum 
personal gear to save weight. 
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BY ROBERT DEARDORFF 


Samuel Johnson gave this advice 

about London: “Sir, if you 
wish to have a just notion of the 
magnitude of this great city, you 
must not be satisfied with seeing its 
great streets and squares, but must 
survey the innumerable little lanes 
and courts.” Not long ago I learned 
that this suggestion is still worth 
taking, with this addition: Dr. 
Johnson didn’t mention the breezy 
individualists who flourish here, as 
much a part of the city as its land- 
marks. When I arrived, I worked 
out a tour that included them along 
with the great squares and little 
lanes—amiable characters who made 
me feel as if I were living in a 
Dickens novel. 

I began my adventure in Picca- 
dilly Circus, one of the focal points 
of downtown London that has been 
called the hub of the Common- 
wealth. Many of the leading hotels 
and theatres are only a short dis- 
tance away, and a fair percentage 
of the city’s buses pass through it. 
Circling the statue of Eros in the 
center, I walked south down Hay- 
market to the end, turned left into 
Pall Mall, and in less than a minute 
entered spacious Trafalgar Square, 
with Nelson’s column in the middle 
and a few hundred pigeons flying 
and walking about. Straight ahead 
on my left I came to the National 
Gallery, a long, low building that 
contains some of the world’s finest 
art by Michelangelo, Raphael, da 
Vinci, Titian, Velasquez and Rem- 
brandt. There are pictures outside 
it, too, drawn in chalk on the pave- 
ment by men who work away un- 
bothered by the feet that steadily 
moye past them. 

After strolling about inside, I 
continued straight ahead across 
Trafalgar Square toward the church 
on the corner with its pointed, grace- 
ful spire—St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 
built in the Eighteenth Century by 
Gibbs, a pupil of Sir Christopher 
Wren. Far from being in the fields 
now, it’s right in the center of 
London, and I continued around 
the square and down Whitehall, a 
broad avenue across from the Na- 
tional Gallery. 

About a third of the way along 
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1 was brought up short by a sight 
that reminded me that London may 


bea modern metropolis, but it’s still. 


a center of medieval pageantry as 
well: two horses standing in arch- 
ways just off the sidewalk on my 
right, carrying men dressed in bright 
red capes and glittering helmets 
topped with blond plumes that look 
dike artificial hair. A sign on the 
fence said ¢that these were the 
Queen’s Life Guards, and that the 
guard was changed at 11:00 a.m. on 
weekdays: and 10:00 a.m. on Sun- 
days. I waited for the change, a col- 
orful ceremony involving more 
horsemen in a double Hine; one row 


wearing red capes’ and~ blong- 


plumes, the other blue capes and 
red plumes. . 6 

The performariéé finished, I 
crossed the street to the Palace of 
Whitehall (now the Royal United 
Service Museum) , where Charles I 
was beheaded, and then, recrossing, 
continued my stroll to Downing 
Street, a narrow dead end on my 
right. There I walked to No. 10, an 
unpretentious dark red-brick house 
that is the official residence of the 
Prime Minister. 

Back on Whitehall, I crossed it 
and one block farther down came 
to Derby Gate, another short street, 
at the end of which is a digty brown 
and white stone building that 
houses Scotland Yard. Then, emerg- 
ing from Whitehall into Bridge 
Street, | had a marvelous view of the 
Houses of Parliament with Big Ben 
on top of its 329-foot clock tower on 
my left. Seat of the House of Lords 
and the House of Commons, this 
building dates from 1852, although 
there is an older part of it, known as 
Westminster Hall, the walls of 
which remain from the original 
palace constructed here in 1097. In 
this hall, for centuries the chief law 
court of England, Richard II, Sir 
Thomas More, Charles I and many 
others were tried. : 

Across from Parliament and 
slightly to my right I saw Westmin- 
ster Abbey, an imposing structure 
that is one of the most famous 
churches in the world. Since the 
time of William the Conqueror in 
1066 all the English kings and 
queens except Edward V and Ed- 
ward VIII have been crowned there. 
Although there is an entrance to 


the Abbey on one side at the tran- 
sept, I walked around to the front, 
which faces on a square that pro- 
vides plenty of space to maneuver 
for a good camera shot. Then, going 
inside, I passed the tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier and walked down 
the nave to the Poet's Corner on 
my right, where Chaucer, Johnson, 
Handel, Dickens and many others 
renowned in the arts are buried. 
Immediately beyond the Corner, I 
bought a shilling ticket that enabled 
me to visit the Henry VIII chapel 
at the back of the Abbey, official 
chapel of the Knights of the Order 
of the Bath, which is hung with their 
colorful, medieval-looking banners. 
Next I saw the coronation chair, 


“ supported by four gold lions as legs, 


with the Stone of Scone under it. 
Built at the command of Edward I 
in 1300, it is made of wood, and the 
back is carved like a schoolboy’s 
desk with initials, which date from 
the Seventeenth and Eighteenth cen- 
turies, when no special care was 
taken of it. One kid even inscribed 
a message: “Peter Abbot slept in 
this chair July 5th, 1800.” 

On the street once more I walked 
a few steps up Whitehall and at the 
corner of Derby Gate ate lunch at a 
pub called The Red Lion. Back on 
Bridge Street, | photographed the 
Houses of Parliament and Victoria 
Embankment from Westminster 
Bridge and then, from a pier on the 
embankment, took a boat for a 
twenty-minute ride east along the 
Thames, under Waterloo Bridge, 
past the embankment, under Lon- 
don Bridge, which looks too sturdy 
ever to fall down, through the river 
shipping to the Tower of London, a 
great square group of Norman 
buildings begun by William the 
Conqueror in 1078. When I went 
inside, I discovered that the Tower 
is really a series of towers. I passed 
Middle Tower, Byward Tower and 
Bell Tower before I came to Bloody 
‘Tower, its entrance at the top of a 
flight of steps on my left, where Sir 
Walter Raleigh was imprisoned for 
nearly thirteen years. Its name 
comes from the fact that in 1483 
Richard III] murdered two little 
princes in the upstairs room, the 
walls of which are covered with the 
Floodlit Westminster Tower, site of famed 
Big Ben, has long been London's trademark. 
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Helpful Beefeaters guard Tower of London, 
where Elizabeth II's jewelry is displayed. 


Contrary to song, London's bridges. still 
stand, here spanning Thames by Old Tower. 


Bumbershoot-laden Britisher is passing pub 
where Johnson, Boswell formerly caroused. 


carved initials of various prisoners. 
In the downstairs room Raleigh 
wrote his History of the World, and 
there’s a copy of it on view. 

Coming out of this tower, I 
walked straight ahead along a grassy 
courtyard, where black ravens as big 
as chickens were strolling about and 
guards in medieval red and black 
“beefeater”’ costumes were directing 
pedestrian traffic. At the top of the 
stairs by which I’d come up to the 
entrance of Bloody Tower, I turned 
left and after a few steps came to 
a brass plaque in the pavement on 
my right. On this site stood the 
scaffold on which Henry VIII killed 
two of his several wives—Anne 
Boleyn in 1536 and Catherine 
Howard in 1542. 

Back at the top of the steps I had 
a wonderful view of Tower Bridge 
in the distance. Then, going down 
the way I had come, I arrived at the 
entrance of Wakefield Tower, which 


houses the crown jewels, a fabulous . 


collection containing, among other 
things, three glittering crowns, five 
sceptres and two orbs—His and 
Hers. One of the sceptres has the 
largest diamond in the world, the 
Star of Africa, weighing 51614 
carats. It’s more than four times as 
heavy as its nearest competitor. 
My eyes still popping, I emerged 
into the sunlight once more and, 
leaving the Tower, turned left out- 
side the entrance gate, past the dock 
where I'd landed, and went straight 
ahead along Lower Thames Street, 
turned right at Monument Street, 
and in about a minute came to the 
Monument, a Doric column 202 
feet high designed by Wren to com- 
memorate the great fire of 1666, 
which burned for three days and 
destroyed more than 13,000 houses. 
Paying six pence, I climbed 311 
steps to the top for a look at the 
city and the spot in nearby Pudding 
Lane where the fire broke out. 
Then, continuing past the monu- 
ment to King William Street, I 
crossed it and took bus No. 13 along 
Cannon Street to St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, another Wren church, begun 
in 1675, and one of the landmarks 
of London. From there I walked 
down Ludgate Hill into Fleet Street, 
home of most of the big London 
newspapers, and in a few minutes 
came to Hind Court, one of the “‘lit- 


tle lanes” Dr. Johnson wrote 


—so little that I walked past it three 


times. Finally I found iton my right, 
a narrow arch just before I came 
to No. 148 Fleet Street. Entering it, 
I walked down Hind and in a mo- 
ment came to Gough Square, a nar- 
row, rectangular courtyard flanked 
by commercial buildings. Across the 
square on my left I saw No. 17, a 
red brick house, four stories and a 
basement, where Dr. Johnson lived 
when he wrote his Dictionary of the 
English Language. It’s a museum 
now, open until 5:00 p.m. 

Back on Fleet Street, I dropped 
into a*nearby pub to wait for 6:00 
p-m., when I went a few steps be- 
yond Hind Court in the direction of 
St. Paul’s—you get a wonderful view 
of the Cathedral from here—and at 
No. 145 turned. down another nar- 
row lane to Ye Olde Cheshire 


Cheese Tavern, rebuilt in 1667 in > 


the reign of Charles II. In the wood- 


paneled dining room on the first 


floor, its walls hung with pewter 
mugs and ancient prints, I had din- 


ner gazing at a plaque which said, 


“The favorite seat of Samuel John- 
son,” and, next to it, another which 
informed me, “This was the seat 
most frequently occupied by Charles 
Dickens.”’ 

Dinner over, I crossed Fleet Street, 
took bus No. 9 to Piccadilly Circus, 
and wound up my evening at one 
of the theatres near there. 

My second day began at Piccadilly 
Circus again. I walked down Regent 
Street toward Pall Mall to the third 


bus stop sign, located in front of a_ 
branch post office, and boarded No. | 


12 (88 will also do) . I rode around 
the Circus, past the Quadrant, the 
curved section of Regent Street, 
and, at Oxford Circus, turned left 
into Oxford Street. Some eight or 
ten minutes after my start I descend-: 
ed at the Marble Arch stop in front 
of a news-reel theatre just before 
Hyde Park, ancient duelling ground 
now used for verbal contests. 
Inside the park on my right I 
came to the orators’ corner. Even 
that early in the morning a number 
of men were making speeches on just 
about any subject. One held a sign 
lettered, “How the War Office Robs 
Poor Inventors.” Another, standing 
behind a notice that said, “Bob’s 
Platform,” rashly started to sing 
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Where Is My Wandering Boy To- 
night?, which dispersed his crowd 
so fast that he stopped before finish- 
ing the first verse. A third was dis- 
cussing the geography of heaven. 
After sampling the oratory, I left 
the park, crossed Park Lane and 
took bus No. 16 for a three-minute 
ride along that street, past fashion- 
able hotels, to Piccadilly. There I 
began walking again, veering right 
toward the arch that marks the en- 
trance to Constitution Hill between 
Green Park and Buckingham Palace 
Gardens, and went straight ahead 
to the palace. By starting at nine 
o'clock and spending about half an 


hour in Hyde Pafk,-I “was_able to. 


arrive there easily by 10:30 to watc 
the changing of, the guard. ceremony 
which takes place en~alternate days. 
(Check at your hotel to make sure 
you have the right day.) 

At the beginning of the perform- 
ance, the Household Troops, wear- 
ing towering black bearskins and 
scarlet tunics and accompanied by 
a band, marched from the left (as I 
faced the palace) into the court- 
yard. Half-way through that cere- 
mony the Cavalry, sporting breast- 
plates that flashed in the sun, rode 
past from the direction of Constitu- 
tion Hill, going to their own guard- 
changing ceremony in Whitehall. 

At eleven o’clock, when the show 
was over, I strolled away from the 
palace to my right to Birdcage Walk 
for a look at Wellington Barracks, 
where the guards live, and then, 
veering left, took a path through 
St. James’s Park along the lake, 
which gave me some wonderful 
views of the skyline along White- 
hall. At the footbridge over the lake 
I turned left past children feeding 
ducks and came out on the Mall. 
Going left again, I ambled along 
till I came to a small street called 
Clarence Gate. There I turned in, 
past the cream-colored house on my 
right—Clarence House, where the 
Queen Mother and Princess Mar- 
garet live—and Lancaster House on 
my left. Keeping to my right at the 
end of Clarence House, I walked 
through the courtyard of St. James's 
Palace and came out in front of it— 
a long, three-story brick building 
with a central clock tower facing St. 
James’s Street. 

Built by Henry VIII and used as 
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the royal residence until 1809, when 
it was almost completely destroyed 
by fire, the palace is still the official 
London home of the Court. After 
watching the sentries parade back 
and forth, stomping their feet three 
times as they turn at the end of their 
line of march, I strolled up St. 
James’s Street to Piccadilly, turned 
right, walked a block, and entered 
Old Bond Street on my left. At Clif- 
ford Street I turned right, went to 
Saville Row, turned left to New 
Burlington Street, and emerged on 
Regent Street. This area is one of 
the city’s most fashionable shopping 
districts. 

In Piccadilly Circus, Coventry 
Street and Shaftesbury Avenue there 


- are a number of places to eat lunch, 


from stand-up bars like Fortes to 
inexpensive restaurants like Lyons 
to more expensive cafes. After stop- 
ping in one of them, I boarded bus 
No. 19 (38 will also take you) near 
the Lyric Theatre on Shaftesbury 
Avenue, just off Piccadilly Circus, 
and rode to Museum Street on 
Bloomsbury Way. There, in front 
of a church with the facade of a 
Greek temple, I got off and walked 
along Museum Street to the British 
Museum for a look at the Rosetta 
Stone, which provided the key for 
the deciphering of Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics; the Elgin Marbles, some 
of the most beautiful Greek sculp- 
ture in the world, and other treas- 
ures from Egypt, Greece, and Rome. 

Outside again, I walked along 
Great Russell Street and down Mon- 
tague to Russell Square, turned 
right around the square to Guilford 
Street, past some of the dreariest 
houses I ever saw, to Doughty Street. 
There I turned right and in a few 
moments came to No. 48, where 
Dickens lived from 1837 to 1845, 
just after his success with The Pick- 
wick Papers. A three-story and base- 
ment house, it is now a museum and 
library containing his desk, his 
writing room and manuscripts of 
his books. 

After seeing them, I continued 
down Doughty to Theobald’s Road, 
turned left to Gray’s Inn Road, and 
walked right on it to Holborn. 
There I caught a bus (any one will 
do) for a brief ride back along Hol- 
born to King’s Way. Turning left 
into it, in a few minutes I reached 


the Stoll Theatre at Sardinia Street. 
Going left again, I came after a 
block to Portsmouth Street, walked 
to my right, and arrived at The Old 
Curiosity Shop on the first corner— 
a small antique and modern art 
shop two stories high, its three up- 
per windows decorated with old- 
fashioned blue-and-white-check cur- 
tains. Built in 1567, the ancient 
building, which leans slightly to one 
side, bears an inscription, “Immor- 
talized by Charles Dickens.” 

After I looked over the collection 
of antique porcelain inside, I made 
my way back to the Stoll Theatre 
past Lincoln’s Inn Fields, a large 
park, crossed , King’s Way _ into 
Kemble, and came to the Drury 
Lane Theatre, where David Garrick 
played. Turning left in front of it, 


I emerged in the Strand and took: 
‘bus No. 9 back to Piccadilly Circus. 


Across from Westminster Abbey, London has 
honored U. S. president Abraham Lincoln. 


Nelson's monument in Trafalgar Square com- 
memorates England's maritime greatness 
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In the evening I rode back the 
same way to the Savoy Hotel and 
near it, at No. 100, ate at Simpson’s 
in the Strand, one of the fashionable 
restaurants famous for roast beef 
and other English specialties. Then, 
walking to my right along the 
Strand to Wellington Street, I 
turned in there and, at the end of it, 
continued down Bow to Covent 
Garden, the royal opera house, to 
see a performance by the Sadler’s 
Well’s Ballet (now called the Royal 
Ballet) . 

Although I could have gone to 
Hampton Court Palace on my own 
by river launch from Westminster 
Bridge, I decided to save time and 
visit it and Windsor Castle on the 
same day. Both American Express 
and Frames Tours run a motor 
coach there. I took one of them and 
saw some extras along the way— 
Stoke Poges, where Thomas Gray 
composed his Elegy, and Runny- 
mede, where King John sealed the 
Magna Carta in 1215. 

Windsor, just over 21 miles west 
of London, has been a home for 
English kings since William the 
Conqueror, and at the palace at the 
edge of town new buildings have 
gone up at intervals ever since. One 
of the towers was erected on the spot 
where King Arthur and the Knights 
of the Round Table used to meet. 
I toured the state apartments, filled 
with a fine collection of paintings 
and porcelain, and from the north 
rampart looked across the Thames 
to Eton College. 

After lunch in the town, to which 
Shakespeare hurried one day long 
ago with the manuscript of The 

_ Merry Wives of Windsor, written at 
the command of Queen Elizabeth, 
we drove to Hampton Court Palace 
by way of Runnymede. Built by 
Cardinal Wolsey in 1515, this is an- 
other of the great show places near 
London, one of the finest examples 
of Tudor architecture in the coun- 
try. Henry VIII liked it so much 
that the Cardinal diplomatically 
turned it over to him in 1526, and 
he built a great hall and chapel 
there in Gothic style. We visited the 
State apartments, occupied by 
Henry, Anne Boleyn, Elizabeth and 
many others, looked about the beau- 
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tiful gardens, and then rode back 
to London. 

That evening I explored a new 
and charming part of the city, walk- 
ing from Piccadilly Circus along 
Shaftesbury Avenue to Dean Street. 


“Fhis, thes next) street, Frith, and 


Greek, the one after that, running 
between Shaftesbury and Soho 
Square, form the district of Soho, 
famous for its bohemian atmosphere 
and excellent foreign restaurants. 
The streets are lined with French 
and Italian ones, all good, many 
with menus and prices hung in their 
windows. In several of them you can 
eat well for less than a dollar. 

On my last day I walked down 
Regent Street toward Pall Mall once 
more, boarded bus No. 9 and rode 
along Piccadilly, past Hyde Park on 
my right and the monstrously ugly, 
red-brick Royal Albert Hall on my 
left, and, in about twenty minutes, 


Show Stoppers 


Londoners usually dine around 8:00 
p.m., but theatres have a 7:00 or 7:30 
p.m. curtain. If you wish to dine be- 
fore the show, the following restau- 
rants are among those in the theatre 
district that specialize in early meals. 


Aldwych Brasserie, 1 Aldwych, 
w.c.2. TEMple Bar 9857. 


Berkeley Buttery, Berkeley Hotel, 
Berkeley Street at Piccadilly, w.1. 
Hype Park 8282. 


Café Royal, 68 Regent Street, w.1. 
wuHitehall 2473. . 


Claridges Causerie, Brook Street, 
w.l. Mayfair 8860. 


Garrick, Garrick Hotel, 3 Charing 
Cross Road, w.c.2. wuitehall 5540. 


Gows, 37 St. Martin’s Lane, w.c.2. 
TEMple Bar 8357. 


Hatchett’s, 67a Piccadilly, w.1. 
HyDe Park 1804, 


Ritz, L’Abri, Piccadilly, w.1. Hype 
Park 8181. 


Scotts, 18/20 Coventry Street, w.1. 
cerrard 7175. 


Trocadero, Salted Almond, Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, w.c.2. Gerrard 6920. 


~lying open on the street while they 


got off at the bus stop just befor 
the end of the park. Walking back 
to Palace Gate, I entered the par! 
and followed a broad straight path: 
to Kensington Palace, where Queen 
Victoria was born. There is a mu- 
seum here now, containing the 
coronation robes worn by her and 
later monarchs. 

Coming back, I shopped in the? 
Bond-Regent Street area and then,, 
in Trafalgar Square, took bus No.. 
11 down Whitehall, past Parliament} 
and the Abbey, along Victoria Street. 
and out through Chelsea, one of the: 
most charming sections of London,, 
with quiet squares and winding 
tree-shaded side streets where many | 
of England’s famous artists, actors) 
and writers lived. | 

At Beaufort Street I got off and! 
rode No. 11 back to the end of the? 
line, along the Strand and Fleet: 
Street, past St. Paul’s, through the) 
City (the financial heart of Lon- 
don) to Broad Street. There I 
caught No. 9 back to Piccadilly cir- 
cus. . 

That evening, walking from the? 
Circus through Coventry Street to) 
Leicester Square on my way to the: 
theatre, I met some of the charming ; 
characters who, along with the: 
monuments, give London its special. 
interest. Here and there street bands; 
had set up shop, and in Leicester: 
Square I saw a middle-of-the-street | 
vaudeville show—two tap dancers) 
who performed tirelessly between 
the moving streams of traffic. They 
even changed their costumes there, 
digging clothing out of a suitcase: 


— 


waved to people in cars that whizzed 
by them with only inches to spare. 
Near the curb stood their accompan- - 
ist, aman playing an accordion and 
beating a drum with his foot. 

As I walked along I remembered 
Dr. Johnson’s remark about the: 
great streets and little lanes, and I 
thought of the orators in Hyde Park 
and these determined individualists , 
who choose a traffic-choked street. 
for their stage. They're as character- 
istic of London as Westminster : 
Abbey and just as interesting. When 
you come here, be sure to include. 
them in your tour. They are remind-. 
ers that this is still the London of. 
Shakespeare and Dickens as well as. 
a great world capital. @ 
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Roundup begins as herd of 
wild steeds (left) are driven 
by advance teams to corral. 


Tough-muscled mustang makes 
hard work (below) for captors s 
who have cut him from herd. 


With various brands in 
herd, owners claim new 
foals by their mother, 
mark junior (left) too. 


Hoof-trimming _opera- 
tion with hacksaw blade 
(left) is for ponies bound 
for harder mainland. 


Reluctant foal (above) receives 
human assist across shoals .. . 
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. . . and lift aboard flat-bot- 
tomed boat (left) on way to 
new home on nearby mainland. f 


Water-wise island steeds often j 
head to sea (below) in flight 
from captors, can swim many 
miles between islands easily. 


~ 


Unloading at town of Beaufort, 
sturdy sea-horses (above) will 
be trained for pony-carts or 
as mounts, pets for children. 


After round-up, Carolina cow- 
pokes rope indignant stallion 
(above), try their hand at in- d 
formal bronc-busting session 
(left) before freeing pony for 
another year with island herd. 
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OURTEEN MILEs off the coast of Massachusetts lies the little island of Cuttyhunk, almost unknown 
despite its threefold claim to fame as the site of the first attempted English settlement in New 
England, the principal source for local color in Shakespeare’s The Tempest, and now the most 

productive spot for striped bass fishing on the Atlantic coast. 

Cruising yachtsmen and devoted fishermen know the island well, a hundred or so summer vacation- 

ers return year after year, and 43 hardy islanders live there the year around. But most American school- 

boys who learn all about Jamestown and Plymouth are not acquainted with the place where Captain 


Bartholomew Gosnold and his 31 shipmates built the first English habitation on American shores in 
1602—five years before the settlement at Jamestown and eighteen years before the Pilgrims landed at 
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TRAVEL’S 
ISLAND IDYLL 


Cuttyhunk Club, fishing retreat of post-Civil War rich, is maintained by private owners. 


TTYHUNK 


of ad ben oe 


Plymouth. Students in Cuttyhunk’s 
one-room school get a different 
education. From a slender blue 
volume entitled The Story of Cutty- 
hunk, written by Louise T. Haskell, 
island historian, librarian, assistant 
-postmistress, and for 23 years the is- 
land schoolmistress, each pupil 
learns the history of his island and 
reads the story of the three-week 
settlement of those first Englishmen 
on a tiny islet within a pond at the 
western end of Cuttyhunk. He also 
learns the probable origin of the is- 
land’s strange name—a shortened 
form of the Indian word “Poocuto- 
hunkunnoh”’ which is believed to 
mean ‘point of departure” or 
“Jand’s end” in Algonquin. 

The Elizabeth Islands string out 
from Woods Hole, separating Buz- 
zards Bay and Vineyard Sound, with 
Cuttyhunk followed from west to 
east by Penikese, Nashawena, Pas- 
quenese, Naushon, Weepecket, Un- 
catena and Nonamesset. These is- 
lands constitute the town of Gos- 
nold, Massachusetts, and, except for 
-Cuttyhunk and Penikese, they are 
mostly the private domain of the 
Forbes family of Boston. The State 
owns Penikese and created a leper 
colony there in 1905. The colony 
was abandoned in 1921 when the 
National Leprosarium was estab- 
lished at Carville, Louisiana. 

At the eastern end of Cuttyhunk 
is the only real village on the Eliza- 
beth islands, and there the 43 year- 
round residents cluster together in a 
dozen snug houses. Although the is- 
land is only two and a half miles 
long and three-quarters of a mile 
wide, the western half is unin- 
habited, and the islet in Gosnold 
Pond where Gosnold and his men 
built their fort and storehouse and 
hoped to establish a trading post is 
now the loneliest part of the island. 
Instead of human habitations, only 
a bare stone tower, erected in 1902 
on the tercentenary of Gosnold’s ex- 
pedition, marks the spot where he 
and his party settled for a few weeks 
in 1602 and then sailed home to 
England. 

A passenger and mail boat, Alert, 
sails from New Bedford for Cutty- 
hunk every morning at 10:15 during 
the summer months, and every 
Wednesday and Saturday during 
winter. Accommodations are avail- 
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able at three island inns—Bosworth . 


House, Poplars, and Avalon Club 
—and at the only rooming house, 
Mrs. Thomson’s “Shipmate.” 

A little island is refreshing, but 
there are few people and few acti- 
vities, and such a life is not for ev- 
eryone. It is not likely that Cutty- 
hunk will ever be crowded with 
visitors in retreat from a crowded 
life. The city dweller accustomed 
to a full round of entertainments 
and distractions might find his days 
on Cuttyhunk rather empty. Any- 
one in need of the fashionable, 
glamorous or artificial would perish 
of boredom. Cuttyhunk is sought 
out primarily by anglers who come 
to cast for stripers from the island’s 
rocky shore or to embark at dawn 
or dusk with one of the ten expert 
fishing guides aboard an open bass 
boat. It appeals to those who like 
to wander over the moors, collect 
sea shells, commune with the sea 
gulls, read a few books, converse 
with a few people, loaf and contem- 
plate nature. 

Cuttyhunk has no movie theater, 
no hairdresser and only one tele- 
phone line from the mainland, with 
four party-line extensions. There is 
no liquor license on the island, and 
visitors must bring over their own 
ingredients. Cuttyhunk is not over- 
whelming. You can feel fully ac- 
quainted after only a few days— 
having walked completely around 
the island, ridden in some of the old 
cars, been shopping at the only 
store, sung hymns in the only 
church, browsed in the miniature 
library (open only for an hour on 
Tuesdays and Fridays) , peered in 
the windows of the one-room school 
house, roasted hot dogs over a beach 
fire, been out with one of the fishing 
guides aboard his bass boat, and 
finally having been up to the “look- 
out,” the highest point on the is- 
land, from which you can survey all 
of Cuttyhunk laid out at your feet, 
and in clear weather gaze across to 
the cliffs of Gay Head on Martha’s 
Vineyard to the south, to the coast 
of Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
to the north, and up Buzzards Bay to 
the Bourne Bridge which spans 
Cape Cod Canal to the northeast. 

Every day about noon, when the 
Alert arrives from New Bedford, 
most of the population is at the 


Cuttyhunk is kind to ocean an- 
glers like youngster with fluke, 
has produced record stripers. 


Tower marks site of earliest 
English settlement in America, 
five. years before Jamestown. 


arf. About half of Cuttyhunk’s 
ient automobiles are there too— 
stly battered Model-A Fords with 
-w old jeeps and station wagons. 
ce the cost of ferrying autos to 
| from the island on a special 
it is considerable, these jalopies 
y on Cuttyhunk all year. Most of 
m now seem to display license 
tes of the curyent year, but it was 
always so. Cuttyhunkers are an 
ependent lot, not easily subject- 
to legal formalities. Whenever a 
te motor vehicle inspector used 
board the boat in New Bedford, 
imely phone call from. an island 
omplice on the maitland * was all 
t was needed to send the un- 
nsed jalopies into dgad | storage 
the duration of the anspector’s 
t. But when that stratagem 
vned on the State authorities, 
y learned to visit the island by 
vate boat, unannounced, and the 
centage of licensed cars has now 
n almost, but perhaps not quite, 
100 percent. 

juttyhunk’s storekeeper is also 
- town treasurer. He went whal- 
when he was a boy, and he holds 
' Congressional Life Saving 
dal for going to the aid of the 
w of the Wanderer, last of the 
w Bedford whalers, when she 
s wrecked on Cuttyhunk during 
ale in 1924. His wife runs the is- 
d post office across the street from 
- store. 

[he island has never had a doc- 
, but the owner of the Poplars 
Iso the island nurse and has faith- 
ly looked after the health of resi- 
its and summer visitors for 25 
rs. When necessary, she gets spe- 
| instructions by telephone from 
1ainland doctor. But she is prob- 
y more adept, and certainly more 
yerienced, than any physician at 
noving fishhooks from anglers’ 
ns and legs. 

NVhether because of the salubri- 
; island climate or the lack of a 
ysician, Cuttyhunkers have long 
1 a reputation for being healthy, 
igh and generally indestructible. 
rend says that they had to kill 
nan to start the cemetery. Even 
accounts written by Gosnold and 
fellow adventurers of their brief 
rlement on Cuttyhunk in 1602 
phasize “the healthfulness of the 
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When summer visitors leave, 
only 43 year-round residents, 
like Haskells (top left) remain. 


Island's only store belongs to 
Louis Ramos (top right), who 
also acts as town treasurer. 


Post office, one telephone line, 
twice-weekly boat are Cutty- 
hunk's only outside connections. 


Cuttyhunk's chapel closes when 
most of population retreats to 
mainland for winter season. 
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Five years later, Gosnold was one 
of the company that voyaged to Vir- 
ginia and founded Jamestown. He 
had opposed the selection of that 
marshy, malarial island in the James 
River as the site for the plantation, 
but he was overruled. He and many 
others died there of malarial fever 
during the first year, yet it was 
Jamestown, not Cuttyhunk, that 
was to be the first permanent Eng- 
lish settlement in America. 


The few hundred islanders who 


are buried in Cuttyhunk’s little 
cemetery mostly lived out their lives 
on the island, and died simply from 
having lived. But there rest the 
island heroes too—the men of the 
Humane Society crew who went to 
the aid of the brig Aquatic when 
she was wrecked on Sow and Pigs 
reef in February, 1893. Of the six 
who gallantly put out in a little life- 
boat in the teeth of that winter gale, 
only one survived. 

In 1864, a group of 50 well-to-do 
men from New York bought up 
most of Cuttyhunk, formed a 
“gentlemen’s fishing club,’ and 
built a beautiful, spacious club 
house on the south shore of the 
island facing across Vineyard Sound 
to Gay Head. Limited to men and 
with an initiation fee of $300, the 
Cuttyhunk Club became a favorite 
hide-away for some of the’ rich and 
powerful figures of the period fol- 
lowing the Civil War. There they 
would retreat from the gilded age 
each summer, to fish and relax—and 
to dine on lobster salads and 
deviled crabs, washed down with 
Roman punch and hot apple toddy. 

Charter members established a 
rule that each member and guest 
should record in a ledger every eve- 
ning the exact weight of the striped 
bass he caught, where taken, and the 
bait used. The old ledgers reveal 
that the biggest fish caught each year 
was likely to be about 60 pounds. 
The biggest striper ever taken on 
rod and reel, a 73-pounder, was 
caught off Cuttyhunk in Vineyard 
Sound in 1913. 

At various points around the 
island, the club erected 26 “fishing 
stands,” narrow wooden piers ex- 
tending out over the rocks beyond 
the shore line with a platform at the 
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end and a bench to sit on. Every 
evening the members would meet to 
draw lots for the selection of the fish- 
ing stands. Each member employed 
a boy to bait his hook with lobster 
tail and to “chum” the waters 
around the stand. For each fish 
taken, the chummer would usually 
get a bonus of a dollar or more. A 
horse and wagon delivered members 
to the stands, and picked them up 
with their catches when the day’s 
fishing was done. 

The club entertained the island- 
ers at the club house every Fourth of 
July, donated the land for the Cutty- 
hunk church, and in 1902 contrib- 
uted largely toward the erection of 
the memorial monument on the 
islet in Gosnold Pond. But the club 
apparently grew more exclusive as 
it grew more famous, and by the 
time of the First World War, the 
members were old and few. In 1921 
the club’s interest in the island was 
bought out by William M. Wood, 
president of the American Woolen 
Company, who built a large, hand- 
some home on a high point of the 
island. The fine old club house has 
been acquired as a summer home by 
a Boston couple, who have kept it 
as it was. The old photos and me- 
mentos are on the walls, and in the 
dining room are 50 liquor lockers, 
one for each member. The club flag 
still hangs on one wall and displays 
a large rocking chair and three white 
stars on a field of blue. 

However unsuccessful in making 
a permanent settlement, Gosnold’s 
voyage was not in vain. A glowing 
account published in England the 
same year, and reports by other 
members of the company which 
were told up and down in London, 
not only helped to stimulate later 
expeditions but also _ provided 
Shakespeare with some of the set- 
ting and local color for Prospero’s 
island in The Tempest. John Brere- 
ton’s Brief and True Relation was 
probably seen by Shakespeare be- 
fore he wrote The Tempest about 
1612, and Gabriel Archer’s Relation 
of Capt. Gosnold’s Voyage, al- 
though not published until 1625, 
may have circulated earlier in 
manuscript. Shakespeare’s patron, 
the Earl of Southampton, contrib- 
uted largely in fitting out the Con- 
cord for Gosnold’s voyage. 


Pra Ree 

Edward Everett Hale, who in 190 
called attention to the parallels br 
tween Cuttyhunk and Prospero’s et 
chanted island, believed that Shak 
speare must have met and talke 
with members of Gosnold’s exped 
tion in the house of the Earl c 
Southampton. 

Although Shakespeare apparentl 
took his immediate cue from a 
counts of the shipwreck of the Se 
Venture on the Bermudas in 1605 
Ariel in The Tempest speaks of “th 
still vexed Bermoothes”’ not as Pro: 
pero’s island but as the islands ¢ 
which Prospero had sent him. More 
over, it has been noted that there 1 
not a single tropical allusion in Th 
Tempest. Instead of oranges, be 
nanas, palm trees or parrots, Shake 
speare’s references are to “mussels- 
roots and herbs,” oak, pine ani 
cedar, crabs and standing lakes—al 
of which are mentioned in the thre 
first-hand reports of Gosnold’s sc 
journ on Cuttyhunk. Even th 
phrasing is sometimes similar. Fo 
Brereton’s report that “the soil 1 
fat and lusty...” and the “meadow 
very large and full of green grass, 
we have Shakespeare’s “How lus! 
and lusty the grass looks, hoy 
green.” 

So goes the evidence that Pros 
pero’s enchanted island is part o 
Massachusetts and Miranda is reall 
a Cuttyhunk girl. 

No effect to rescue Cuttyhun! 
from a slight neglect of her histori 
cal, literary and piscatorial distinc 
tion need dismay, however, lovers o 
the island as she is. The inns on th 
island had room for more visitor 
than came over last summer, and i 
would take more than a few ney 
“summer complaints’’—as one crust 
islander refers to the summer peopl 
—to disturb the peace and privac 
of Cuttyhunk. 

Cuttyhunk will remain for th 
fishermen, and for those few retrea: 
ists to whom even Nantucke: 
Martha’s Vineyard or Block Islan 
may seem too big and busy—the pa: 
sionate few who share a special tast 
for island solitude, for treeless ro} 
ing moors, for steep cliffs that dr 
down sheer to a rocky shore, fe 
landscape that in stormy weathe 
seems bleak and desolate and f 
bidding, and for a life of unadorne 
simplicity. @ 
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BY JIM CORTESE 


ENT-UP CITY tension dropped 
away like an overcoat on the 
first waym day of spring as I 
nosed our boat out into the Tennes- 
see River, just below Pickwick Dam. 
The relaxing magic of blue waters 
flowed over us. We were carefree 
and afloat. 

Two short weeks before this we 
had faced the same vacation prob- 
lem familiar to thousands of other 
young families: small youngsters to 


be considered, plus a sadly overbur- Tiny craft carried family of four on 185-mile cruise. 
dened budget. We solved our prob- 
lem by taking the two older boys First night highlight was dinner at sandbar camp site. 


(Ted, three and a half, and Jim, 
two and a half) with us on a small- 
boat cruise down the meandering 
Tennessee, leaving Richie, the six- 
month-old baby, with his grand- 
mother. The cost was well under 
$100 for the week, and at the end of 
our voyage we had a tent, three 
pneumatic mattresses and other 
camping equipment to use another 
time. 

The boat was a fifteen-foot, seven- 
inch, galvanized-steel affair that my 
wife, Anne, had traded a twenty- 
gauge shotgun for the previous sum- 
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TIPS 


on Touring 


BY CAROL LANE 


Women’s Travel Authority 


First Aid for Hot Cars 


o you know what to do to keep 
your car from boiling over if 


you get stuck in a traffic jam? 


Here are some tips: 

Every couple of minutes, race the 
engine moderately for about thirty 
seconds. Do not let the motor idle in- 
definitely at its lowest speed. Do not 
turn off the ignition even if the delay 
seems interminable. By racing your 
engine, you speed up the fan and in- 
crease the water circulation in the 
cooling system and radiator. 

If you have automatic transmission, 
put it in neutral when you’ve stopped. 
Do not leave it in “drive” position. 

Before a long drive in hot weather, 
have your service station dealer check 
to be sure the radiator is clean and 
that the fan belt is tight—doesn’t slip. 

Ifi—even after these precautions— 
the radiator does boil over, here’s 
what you should do: 

Pull off to the side of the road; if 
possible, get off the road completely. 
Try to get the car in shade. 

Open the hood and wait for the 
temperature to go down. Then, using 
a rag or handkerchief, carefully take 
off the radiator cap. If you have a 
pressure cap, remove it at arm’s 
length, with head averted. 

Add warm or moderately cool water 
—not cold water. If you are forced to 
use very cold water, do not add it until 
the gauge shows the temperature is 
all the way down to normal. 

The best tip—pre-travel car care is 
your best insurance for pleasant sum- 
mer driving. 
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mer. During the winter, I had 
scraped and repainted it, put in 
seats with backs, and added a steer- 
ing wheel and remote controls. It 
was powered by a twelve-horse out- 
board motor. 

Anne had never been on a camp- 
ing trip before and my camping had 
been limited to Army days. But we 
tried to be logical in selecting our 
equipment. We chose a pyramid 
tent, seven feet by seven feet at the 
base, with attached canvas floor, a 
nylon screen door with a combina- 
tion front awning and storm flap, 
and a nylon screen window in the 
back wall. Cost: $18.95. We found 
that three pneumatic mattresses, 26 
by 72 inches, were big enough for 
two adults and two small boys and 
would fit snugly into the tent. Cost: 
$3.99 each. 

The food list called for bacon, 
eggs and pancakes for breakfast, 
sandwiches and picnic items for 
lunch plus potatoes, tomatoes, celery 
and other fresh items that would 
keep reasonably well in our port- 
able ice box, along with canned stuff 
and hot dogs and hamburgers in the 
meat line. Other meats we would 


buy along the way. Powdered milk 


was listed for the boys. 

Clothing was kept to a minimum: 
bathing suits, hats, T-shirts and 
shorts for all, sweaters and jackets. 
A first-aid kit included adult and 
baby aspirin, iodine, Bandaids and 
adhesive tape, gauze and a snake- 
bite kit. 

While Anne worked out the food 
and clothing details, I secured two 
five-gallon cans for water, and a five- 
gallon can for gas to go with the 
six-gallon and three-gallon tanks we 
already had. I secured life jackets 
for all hands, two shelter halves (an 
old pup tent) , a tool kit, an electric 
lantern, even a small outboard 
motor “‘just in case.” 

On a Sunday afternoon, friends 
drove us to Pickwick Dam, near 
Corinth, Miss., and we slid the boat 
into the river. They then took our 
car and trailer home, and were on 


_ call to come for us. It was about 


2:30 when I cranked the motor and 
climbed behind the steering wheel. 

It was a happy feeling as we head- 
ed down the river. Cares vanished 
and the natural loveliness of the 


Tennessee lifted our spirits. Despit 
scattered clouds overhead and a fe1 
drops of rain, it was a new adver 
ture. Completely relaxed, I steere 
with one hand, I steered with m 
feet, I let little Ted steer. There wa 
no hurry, nothing to do but enjo 
the rambling beauty of the Tenne: 
see and her tree-lined shores. 

In keeping with our plans to fin 
a campsite well in advance of dus 
each night, we began looking fo 
such a spot within an hour after ou 
start. We had covered perhaps te! 
miles when we came to a small 
sandy.peninsula, formed by a littl 
stream flowing into the Tennessee 
I nosed the boat ashore and cut th 
motor. 

Ted and Jim dug happily in th 
sand as I put up the tent and in 
flated the mattresses. Then the boy 
and I had a swim while Anne fin 
ished cooking canned meat, friec 
potatoes and tomatoes, plus coffe 
for the adults and milk for th 
junior pioneers. 

It was pleasant and relaxing afte 
eating to sit and watch the few boat 
glide by. At dark, we put the boy 
to bed. And since there was nothings 
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Ise to do, Anne and I turned in 
vith them. 

Ted awoke at daylight and his 
queals of investigation soon had the 
est of us up and eager to be off. On 
he bank of the smaller stream, di- 
ectly across from us, commercial 
ishermen were rigging their lines, 
nd pushing out for their day’s 
vork. It was a“perfect morning. 

A swim, a breakfast of bacon and 
vancakes, and with everything well 
n order, we chugged off down- 
tream. All morning we cruised 
long, making about twelve miles 
in hour. We waved to passing fish- 
men, to tow boats, to’ the few peo- 
le we saw along the shores. We 
vere friends to all. One we stopped 
or_a leisurely swimrfiing party and 
. brief rest. At noon we ate sand- 
viches in the boat. Savannah, Tenn., 
vas our first goal, not because we 
planned to stop there but simply as 
1 marker along the way. We passed 
inder the cars whizzing over the 
savannah highway bridge and a 
check spot on our Tennessee map. 

In mid-afternoon we began to 
earn something about navigation. 
At Perryville, where the river be- 


River cruisers concluded journey at com- 


fortable trailer camp near Kentucky Dam. 
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gins to widen out to form Kentucky 
Lake, we stopped beneath a high- 
way bridge to see about getting ice. 
A man in a small cafe on the ap- 
proaches to the bridge suggested we 
try a yacht anchorage “right over 
there,” and pointed to a small inlet 
visible from where we stood, and 
reached by a small stream we had 
passed unnoticed. Amateurs that we 
were, we hadn’t known about such 
handy things as yacht anchorages 
before. But. we were beginning to 
learn. We got ice, filled our gas tanks 
and talked to some men from In- 
diana whose cabin cruiser had 
passed us earlier in the day. From 
them we learned about navigation 
charts—we vaguely knew there were 
such things—and were fortunate to 
obtain a spare one which marked 
the buoys, the yacht anchorages, in 
fact, everything we needed to know 
about TVA river country. We found 
also that we had covered 60 miles. 

For boat travelers who prefer to 
go prepared, an index of nautical 
charts may be obtained free from 
the Director, U.S. Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, Washington 25, D.C. 
Charts cost from 50 cents to $1.00 
each. 

Leaving the Perryville anchorage, 
we headed downstream again and 
began looking for a camping site. 
Such spots were not as plentiful as 
we had expected. The banks of the 
river were heavily wooded, with 
steep slopes, and the shorelines were 
mostly gravel and mud, with no 
sand. 

It was after 5:00 p.m. when we 
entered a small inlet and selected a 
level spot on which to pitch our tent. 
But the shoreline was muddy, and 
taking equipment ashore was like 
hiking through a_ water-soaked 
pigsty. Thus it was a pleasure the 
next day to arrive about mid-after- 
noon at Paris Landing State Park, 
near Paris, Tenn., where we found 
excellent camping facilities. We ob- 
tained a camping permit for $1.00 
and pitched our tent ona grassy spot 
beneath the shade of oak trees, 
flanked by neighboring campers. 

That evening we sat in front of 
our tent and discussed our travels 
with new friends. We were the only 
ones to have arrived by boat and 
were the center of interest, especial- 
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ly when the other campers saw our 
small boys. We satisfied their curios- 
ity about feeling the sun. Actually, 
we didn’t feel the heat at any time 
during our cruise. The movement 
of the boat brought a breeze that 
made the weather pleasant, even in 
midday. Sometime during the day, 
Anne would rig up the shelter halves 
over the boys, who would curl up 
on the seats and take naps just as if 
they were in their own beds at home. 

We decided to remain at the park 
through Wednesday night, and late 
Thursday morning we pushed off 
again, planning to reach Kentucky 
Dam that night. The sky was cloudy, 
but the distance was a short 33 miles. 
We entered the wide part of Ken- 
tucky Lake and followed the chan- 
nel out of Tennessee and into Ken- 
tucky. The lake was wide, choppy 
and ruggedly beautiful. Steering a 
direct course for a distant point, 
our path lead straight down the mid- 
dle of the lake. 

Shortly after noon, rain began to 
fall from a black cloud coming up 
slowly out of the southwest. Hope- 
fully, we decided to try to outrun it. 
Anne and the boys covered them- 
selves with the shelter halves and I 
put up an umbrella someone had 
jokingly taken from the car and 
tossed in the boat. The rain fell 
heavier and waves began tossing us. 

I thought of what an old fisher- 
man had told Anne the night be- 
_ fore: “Kentucky Lake is no place for 
an open boat in a storm.’’ Suddenly 
I knew what he meant and turned 
full speed for shore, about a half- 
mile distant. The storm was in full 
force when our boat touched land. 
It was a rocky shore, with a little 
plateau of high land behind it, over- 
grown with weeds and tall grass. 
With a mad dash I lugged the tent 
to the plateau, hammered down the 
four corner stakes and put up the 
tent pole. I dashed back to the boat, 
grabbed up Jim and told Anne to 
follow with Ted. 

We were a woebegone little band 
of voyagers huddled in our half- 
put-up tent, with the torrents swirl- 
ing down about us, miles from any- 
where, with no roads or houses near. 
But we were thankful to be off the 
lake. 
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A half-hour later when the rain 
had dwindled to a drizzle, I went to 
survey the damage. The boat was 
completely filled with water. Suit- 
cases and supplies were floating. It 
was a watery mess. I fished an alumi- 
num cooking pan from the boat and 


began bailing. How long it took, — 


I'll never know, but finally the boat 
was empty. Slowly I restored what 
order I could to our equipment and 
with fearful heart tried the motor. 
Surprisingly, it caught on the first 
try, and Anne came hurrying from 
the tent with the first grin on her 
face I’d seen since the storm hit. The 
boys still thought the storm and rain 
were great fun. It took only a few 
minutes to pack the tent and get un- 
der way. 

This time we hugged the shore, 
no more traveling in the middle of 
the lake. We had learned a valuable, 
if wet, lesson. The lake was still 
choppy, spray blew constantly over 
the bow and it was chilly. We knew 
we weren't far from Kentucky Dam, 
but the heavy spray told us that we 
couldn’t go much farther. Coming 
into a sheltered inlet, we tied to a 
private dock. Atop the high, sloping 
banks we saw nestled in the wooded 
hills attractive summer cottages, but 
apparently it was too early in the 
week for occupants. We put up our 
tent in the front yard of a cottage. 

An inventory of our equipment 
showed everything thoroughly wet, 
except the contents of one suitcase 
which had been atop the back of a 
seat and covered with a shelter half. 
It contained dry clothing. We ate a 
damp dinner of hot dogs and canned 
beans, and as our sheets were wet we 
slept in our clothing. 

At daylight I peeked out of the 
tent door. The sun was up and the 
lake was calm. Hurriedly and with- 
out breakfast we broke camp and 
got under way. Less than an hour 
later we entered a boat dock at Ken- 
tucky Dam. We had been that close. 

Mooring the boat, we walked a 
half mile to the park’s deluxe rest- 
aurant and enjoyed a breakfast of 
oatmeal, bacon and eggs, juice, toast 
and all the trimmings. In the com- 
fortable dining room as we enjoyed 
cup after cup of steaming coffee, we 
began to laugh over our “dunking.” 

Kentucky Dam was before us. 
Dried out, full of food and in high 
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spirits again, we headed for the 
iocks, a half mile or so distant. With 
a small cabin cruiser, we waited for 
a tow boat and its barges to be put 
through the locks. The sun was full 
and hot and it felt good as, moored 
to pilings leading to the locks, we 
waited our turn. Then the huge 
gates opened and our small boat and 
the not-much-larger cruiser entered. 
We attached a line to a float buoy 
and the gates closed us in. It was a 
thrilling experience as the giant ma- 
chinery began to grind, and the wa- 
ters slowly started their nearly 60- 
foot drop. 

Thirty minutes later, the front 
gates swung open and we chugged 
out into the now-narrowed river be- 
yond. We tied up at a nearby dock 
and set up our tent in the camping 
grounds of Kentucky Dam Village. 
Here we found unsurpassed camp- 
ing facilities. There must have been 
several hundred other campers pres- 
ent, in tents, in house trailers, in 
lean-to riggings. For 50 cents we 
obtained a camping permit, and at 
headquarters we found a small store 
and, best of all, hot shower baths. 

After a bath, Anne and I relaxed 
comfortably before our tent and dis- 
cussed whether to continue our trip 
or return home. Although the boys 
had taken it fine and we really want- 
ed to continue the fifteen or so miles 
to the Ohio River and cruise along 
that beautiful stream for a day or 
so, we decided it was better to go. 
home while our enthusiasm was still | 
high. | 
That night I called Memphis and | 
the next day (Saturday) at noon, 
our car and boat trailer arrived. 

We had covered more than 184 
miles, using about 40 gallons of gas, | 
and averaged about five miles to the’ 
gallon. Gas averaged 34 cents a gal-. 
lon. Adding the cost of oil, our: 
fuel bill was under $20.00. 

Not everybody would enjoy a 
boating and camping trip, but to all 
who love the outdoors, the open 
skies and the gentle lapping of wa- 
ter, and are not afraid of a little: 
dirt and a bit of roughing it, we 
wholeheartedty endorse such a trip, 
It’s inexpensive, and if your young: 
sters are over two, take them along, 
They'll love it! We’re saving our 
pennies now for a cabin cruiser, and 
looking forward to next year. @ 
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BY DOROTHY SIEGAL 


HE VOLCANIC Aeolian Islands, 
now known as the Liparis, lie 
along the route of the Naples- 
Messina steamer, a short twenty 
miles northwest of Milazzo, Sicily. 
Yet this legendary home of Aeolus, 
king of the winds, remains virtually 
undiscovered by tourists. Only 
Lipari, largest of the group, has elec- 
tricity and a few automobiles. De- 
serted houses dot the slopes of 
Stromboli and its dwindling popula- 
tion must depend more on packages 
from relatives abroad than _ the 
fruits of its soil. Ancient Greek oil 
lamps, plowed up in the fields of 
Panarea, provide illumination there 
together with candles, kerosene and 
gas lamps. 
Primitive as this archipelago may 
be, it is rich in attractions for every 
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interest. My skin-diving husband 
was as happy under the fantastically 
clear waters around the islands as 
more conventional anglers are above 
them. Amateur archeologists will 
have fun on most of the islands wan- 
dering among the remains of all 
epochs from the Stone Age onwards. 
Mountain climbers may try 2,150- 
foot Stromboli, to catch their breath 
at the top and lose it again at the 
magnificent, fiery display. And if 
you can stand the smell of the sul- 
phur, you'll enjoy poking around 
among the fumeroles, steaming fis- 
sures and_ boiling underwater 
springs of Vulcano and Panarea. 

There’s more—the pumice moun- 
tains of Lipari crawling with work- 
ers walking up the sheer slopes, 
striking off-shore rock formations 
everywhere, a sixteenth-century cas- 
tle and seventeenth-century cathe- 
dral in Lipari, lush vegetation, 
marine grottoes, stern rocky cliffs. 
All this is amid a mild year-round 
climate, too. 

Best of all, a vacation in this 
variegated archipelago costs very 
little. You begin it by paying a mere 
80 cents for the four-hour trip from 
Milazzo to Lipari. 

As you sail northward over the 
bright blue waters of the Tyrren- 
hian Sea, the white peaks of Lipari 
break the horizon. These mountains 
of volcanic pumice cover the north- 
eastern part of the island. The boat 
calls first at the southern port, 
Lipari, set around two lovely bays, 
the Marina Lunga and Marina 
Corta. A castle looms above the 
town on a cliff whose sheer sides fall 
steeply into the sea. Other attrac- 
tions are the beautiful Norman ca- 
thedral and the Byzantine Chiesa 
dell’ Addolorata. 

We disembarked to the north of 
Lipari at the small village of 
Canneto and found the quiet Lo- 
canda Favorita Inn just up from the 
beach. A double room and two 
meals (no lunch) cost us about 
$2.25 a day there as contrasted with 
the third-class Hotel della Regione 
in Lipari at $8.00 for two, full pen- 
sion. 

On our first excursion we walked 
to the pumice factory at the foot of 
the towering, tunnel-ridden cone of 
Monte Chirica. You learn to rely 
on foot transportation very quickly 
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Shaded patio of Connaissance 
du Monde provides view of 
Vulcapo's port of Ponente for 
aperifit-sipping visitors to isle. 


Four-hour sail from Sicily takes 
travelers to harbor village of 
Canneto, on Lipari, largest isle - 
of seven in Aeolian group. 


in the islands. Lipari is the only 
one with automobile roads and 
its ancient, wheezing, apparently 
spring-less bus is very discouraging. 
But the pace of life is so slow you 
feel no need for automotive trans- 
port. 

The time it takes to get to the fac- 
tory depends on you. Beautiful and 
changing landscapes will tempt you 
to pause often. Luxuriant vegeta- 
tion covers the slopes around you 
and you'll stop to admiré the masses 
of purple larkspur and pink thistle, 
prickly pear and fig trees, black- 
berries and mint. 

Near the pumice factory, the land- 
scape suddenly changes. The moun- 
tains are a stark gray-white, bare of 
vegetation. Clouds of fine white 
powder fill the air. The workers 
look like walking statues, their 
bodies and clothes covered with the 
dust. Dump-cars on narrow tracks 
dot the slopes. Beds of white pumice 
stones dry in the sun. Inside the fac- 
tory you see everything through a 
haze of this fine dust. 


After your visit you’ll welcome a - 
dip on one of Lipari’s wonderful 


black sand beaches. For a skin-diver 


there are fascinating underwater 
creatures and landscapes. Exotic 
fish and octopi move among the 
beautiful marine plants that encrust 
the rocks, cover the sea bottom. 
Coral, green, purple, yellow, brown 
—the whole spectrum spreads before 
you. Black-pitted boulders lie piled 
along the shore, white ones are scat- 
tered on the bottom. Here and there | 
feather-light pumice stones bob on 
the clear water. 

A little north of the beach at. 
Marina Corta, hot rocks and boil- | 
ing sea water are evidences of Li- | 
pari’s volcanic history. The island’s 
important thermal springs are in 
the valley of Castellaro and at 
Pignataro, near the port. Romans > 
who took to the waters at the spring 
of San Calogero left the remains of 
a bath establishment there. 

Other remains—prehistoric, 
Greek, Roman—are scattered 
throughout the island. Behind the 
town of Lipari, a Greek and Roman 
necropolis stretches from the Santa 
Lucia area as far as Portinenti. The 
new museum of Lipari houses the 
implements, vases and other finds. 
from this area and the other islands. 
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After your archeological wander- 
ings, drop in at Tony Speranza’s for 
a cold pick-me-up. This ex-New 
Yorker’s towering ice cream cone is 
one of the best in Italy. Then add 
at least one more walk to your itin- 
erary. Follow the narrow, winding 
road from Lipari to Canneto, 
through lush mountainous country- 
side. At its highest point, a pano- 
rama of Lipayi and her bays spreads 
before you. At night you see fishing 
boat lanterns wink here and there 
on the glass-smooth sea. 

Half an hour from Lipari lies the 
strikingly different, other-worldly 
island of Vulcano. Its population of 
about 400 is less tharf{.one-tenth that 
of the main island. There is daily” 
transport via the inteyzisland steam- 
er or a converted.@-foot luxury 
yacht now used as a local “water 
taxi.’’ Or else a friendly fisherman 
will gladly ferry you across the nar- 
row straits. 

After leaving the port of Lipari, 
you pass the weird rock formations 
of the southeast Lipari coast. Flying 
fish skim by and near Vulcano’s 
huge rocky pinnacles, called farag- 
lioni, thrust up, rising black and 
sheer from the sea. 

This stark brown island may well 
have disheartened the _ intrepid 
Ulysses when he came here to visit 
Aeolus. Here and there, amid vol- 
canic activity and wild, barren 
mountain landscapes, patches of 
Scotch broom, thistle and white par- 
sley bloom. But Vulcano contrasts 
harshly with the verdant green and 
snowy white of Lipari. 

The visitor is ferried from the 
ship to the small pier at the Porto 
di Levante by longboat. An ox- 
drawn cart awaits any baggage and 
a ten-minute walk, past steaming 
fumeroles and mud pots, ends at the 
Albergo Conti Hotel, set on the 
charming bay of Frazione Porto 
Ponente, on the west coast. The 
manager told us of the best spots 
for diving and where to find fum- 
eroles, sulphur deposits, boiling sea 
water, steaming beaches and the 
best of the island’s wild, scenic pano- 
rama. The highlight of our first 
evening’s dinner was delectable 
stewed octopus. A candlelit double 
room, demi-pension, cost $4.00 here. 

The Albergo is the island’s only 
hotel and the owners also operate a 
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campground behind it. However, 
the distance and travel time between 
Lipari and Vulcano are short 
enough to allow daily trips to the 
island from headquarters on Lip- 
ari, if you wish. 

Barren Vulcano also offers varied 
activities. It too is a skin-diver’s 
heaven. Through its lucid waters 
you can see the rocky bottom 40 
feet down fading into a blue abyss. 
Ancient eruptions formed these 
twisted, contorted shapes, as start- 
ling as the faraglioni near Porto di 
Levante. Grotesque sea cucumbers 
and spiny urchins cling to sub- 
merged sun-speckled boulders. Oc- 
casionally an octopus darts among 
the rocks, a ghostly apparition of 


pulsating colors. Exquisite rainbow- 


hued fish browse on nodding sea- 
weed or hover motionless in the 
crystal depths. 

Fishing and bathing aside, the 
dramatic highlights of a Vulcano 
stay are the smoking remains of its 
ancient volcanic activity. Sulphur- 
ridden steam escaping from an ex- 
tinct crater south of Porto di Le- 
vante has stained its lava debris a 
bright yellow. Around the steam 
vents sulphur has crystallized into 
vivid, needle-shaped clusters. 

Along the beach, escaping gas 
often spatters mud into the air. In 
the summer, iron and aluminum 
sulphates ooze from the earth, 
painting the ground with a rainbow 
of colors. Steam rises from the black 
sand at the water’s edge. You take 
a warm bath by floating above the 
bubbles gurgling up from vents in 
the sea bottom. Afterwards you can 
cook eggs or potatoes in about fif- 
teen minutes over a patch of sizzling 
sand. 

Vulcano is quieter than Lipari, 
yet its spontaneous, lively people 
made our evenings as unforgettable 
as our days. One night, after they 
had gathered their catch in their 
lateen-sailed boat, three fishermen 
staged an impromptu concert on the 
beach. Accompanying himself on a 
five-stringed guitar, one of them 
serenaded us with lusty Sicilian folk 
songs while his two buddies sang 
contrapuntal nonsense _ syllables. 
For a grand finale, our friend simul- 
taneously sang, strummed and 
strutted the Vulcano version of the 
Charleston. 


From Vulcano it is about an eight- 
hour sail to Stromboli. The boat 
calls at littlke-two square miles— 
Panarea, surrounded by clusters 
of craggy islets—tiny, forbidding 
chunks of land the sea has forgotten 
to drown. The island itself is a love- 
ly sight, with the green of prickly 
pear, the silver-green of olive groves, 
the white of scattered buildings and 
the rich brown of naked cliffs glar- 
ing under the bright blue sky. 

It is an enchanting scene of 
uniquely colorful beauty. 

There are important archeologi- 
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cal remains on the island at Milaz- 
zese. A fourteenth-century B.C. vil- 
lage there and neolithic, Greek and 
Roman ruins elsewhere make for 
interesting excursions. The most 
curious volcanic phenomena here is 
at the rock of Bottaro. In calm 
weather you can watch a gurgling 
boiler formed by bubbles of ‘gas 
rushing up from the bottom of the 
sea. 

The islands of Salina and Filicudi 
lie to the southwest. At Salina, the 
Sicilian Club for Underwater Fish- 
ermen has a modern refuge. Filicudi 
is famed for its beautiful deep grot- 
toes—particularly the Blue Marino, 
as lovely as the well-known grottoes 
of Capri. 

The ship then steams eleven miles 
northeast from Panarea to Strom- 
boli, last stop before Naples. So 
steep are the sides of the island that 
at first sight it seems merely to be 
a volcanic cone rising sheer from the 
ocean bottom. The naked slope 
called the Sciara del Fuoco, a conical 
apron of black volcanic ash, reaches 
to the fuming craters 2,000 feet 
above the sea. 

The town of Stromboli is a clus- 
ter of whitewashed stone houses 
scattered along the green foothills 
and dominated by two churches and 
a cemetery. It has several locandas 
and a youth hostel. The hostel 
charges 30 cents a night for a bed 
but is closed during the day. We de- 
cided against this inconvenience 
and stayed at the Locando Serenetta, 
overlooking the beach. A lantern- 
lit double room cost $4.00, again 
demi-pension. 

Stromboli, one of the quietest and 
most primitive of the entire group, 
was the climax of our island-hop- 
ping. Naturally, the climb up the 
volcano is number one on the list 
of “musts” for a visit through a 
archipelago. Actually, climbing i 
the only way to get any place on the 
island, the only flat spots being right 
along the coast. Here tiny, black 
sand beaches nestle between rocky 
cliffs. A five minute walk from the 
Serenetta brings you to one that 
stretches back about 90 feet between 
black basaltic rocks, into a high- 
domed grotto. Skin-diving here re- 
veals a submarine dream world. 
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The landscape is an underwater 
desert, a continuation of the sloping 
sand shelf of the beach, with vol- 
canic rocks scattered along the bot- 
tom. Silvery pompano and _ tur- 
quoise- -striped rockfish ignore your 
invasion of their privacy while 
ghostly, stinging jellyfish drift by. 
Schools of strange moon-shaped fish 
graze on the sea weed and sand-col- 
ored flatfish skim the sea bottom. 

After a leisurely swim and a forti- 
fying spaghetti lunch comes the 
highlight of the trip—a 2,000-foot 
climb up Stromboli to see some of 
the most spectacular fireworks na- 
ture ever devised. Plan to pause en 
route to take in panoramic vistas 
of the island, the tremendous rock 
islet of Strombolicchio a mile away 
and the island-studded blue sea. 

Your guide will have a lantern 
for the nighttime return trip, but a 
flashlight is a good personal supple- 
ment. Ankle-high boots, if you have 
them, will help on the trek along 
the cindery upper path. 

You start your ascent in the late 
afternoon and follow a_ paved 
switch-back road which winds 
through the brush-covered slopes, 
ending at a precipitous footpath. 
As you approach the top, the vege- 
tation thins out, until only the 
hardy white pinks relieve the naked- 
ness of the cindery slopes. Drifting 
clouds shroud the distant horizon 
and soon you are walking through 
cool swirling mists that roll in from 
the sea. 

The twilight fades, and as you 
poke your way upward through the 
darkness with your flashlight, the 
occasional rumbling explosions 
grow to a shattering roar. Finally, 
the guide points down and you look 
expectantly into a black abyss. 

For several moments you see 
nothing but ghostly streaks of mist 
floating over the jagged ridges. 
Then suddenly a pool of crimson 
glows fiercely far below and the next 
second a shower of red-hot rock 


fragments soars heavenward with a. 


fearsome roar, cascading to earth as 
the sound reverberates against the 
slopes. Molten cinders fade into the 
velvet darkness and again you see 
nothing but the vagrant mists. A 
small crater explodes with the sus- 
tained hiss of escaping gas and bar- 
rages of rock streak out of its maw, 


like sparks rowa off a gigantic 
grinding wheel. 4 

For the next hour, craters large 
and small erupt below you in an 
awesome tumult and, despite the 
safety of your lofty perch, you flinch 
at the unbridled fury of the display. 
You can’t help thinking of the 1947 
eruption which sent searing lava 
rushing down the Sciara del Fuoco, 
causing great clouds of steam to rise 
out of-the sea. 

Leaving this site in subdued 
silence, you slither down the steep 
grade on the other side of the moun- 
tain, ankle deep in a slag pile of 
cinders and volcanic rocks. By ten _ 
o'clock you'll be back at your lo- 
canda, awaiting supper with a 
voracious appetite. Perhaps you'll 
be as fortunate as we were and find | 
an impromptu street dance in prog- 
ress near the beach. 

As we slogged toward the Seren- 
etta, the strains of gay accordion 
and guitar music wafted up from the 
beach, pulling us out of our reverie. — 
Their proximity to the unpredict- 
able volcano doesn’t seem to have 
dampened the spirits of the Strom- 
bolinos. 

Instead, they are a gay and happy 
people. Ekeing out a thin livelihood 
under the constant threat of vol- 
canic inundation gives them no 
more pause for worry than heavy 
trafhc to an American jaywalker. 
And somehow their attitude affects 
even the casual sojourner to their 
peaceful island, as we discovered to 
our pleasure. 

The ascent of Stromboli was the 
climax of our trip. However, those 
who enjoy strenuous activity can 
take a short boat ride to the castle- 
shaped rock of Strombolicchio. 
Over 200 steps have been carved 
into the sheer sides of this islet and 
the view from the terrace at the top 
is worth the climb. In summer, 
dances are sometimes held there. 

From Stromboli you can make the 
eight-hour trip back to Milazzo for 
a little less than $1.00 or you can 
go on to Naples on the bi-weekly 
steamer. Wherever you go, it will be 
hard to forget your variety-packed 
Aeolian vacation. Perhaps you'll feel 
as we did, that however long you've 
stayed, it wasn’t long enough in 
these peaceful pin-points of the 
Tyrrenhian Sea. @ 
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Y oa gives a renewed opportunity for turning —_ were married there? Was it impossible to 
a regufar vacation into a second honey- ~— enjoy a music festival when you had your 
~ moon. If you are in this older group, why honeymoon in the Berkshires? Try there 

wg, not consider strongly the possibility of ree — now! 


HILE JUNE traditionally spotlights 
young honeymooners heading for 
hideaways across the U.S., it also 
marks the anniversaries of many who 
preceded them, whether just a year ago or 


—. . by several decades. And summertime thus 


visiting the church where you were mar- 
ried, or the scene of your initial wedding 
days? 

Retracing your romantic route of past 
days, you will combine newness with 


changes together, and that your early 
honeymoon haunts have now, as your 
own life, new attractions and interests 
probably undreamed of at one time. 

Did San Francisco not have its mag- 
nificent Golden Gate Bridge the day you 


A second honeymoon can be more than 
a return to former sites perhaps unseen 
since your first visit. It can key a renewed 
interest in cherished places and their mod- 
ern developments in this changeable but 
eternal world—and in each other! @ 


nostalgia. Inevitably, there will be, per- 
haps, disappointments. That quaint res- 
taurant where you had your first meal as 
man and wife may now adjoin a bustling 
factory. A quiet glen where you carved 
your initials on an oak tree may have 
succumbed to a housing development. 
Well, you too have changed! And if this 
brings an unavoidable tinge of sadness, 
* such a valid emotion can be over-ridden 
by the knowledge that you have seen these 
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Split Rock lighthouse, highest in the U.S., 
warns ore boats from dangerous lava reefs. 


F YOU LIKE grand scenery coupled 

with spots of historic interest and 

items which went into the mak- 
ing of America, then the 100 miles 
of highway beginning at Duluth, 
Minnesota, and winding along the 
north shore of Lake Superior 
through Indian territory and what 
was once fur-trading country along 
U.S. highway 61, is a drive you 
won't want to miss. We planned to 
spend a part of a day on this route 
but found so many interesting stops 
slowing our travel that the time 
stretched into two days and even 
then we had to leave many points 
of interest to be more thoroughly 
explored next time. 

Don’t plan to take this drive if 
time is at a premium. There are 
ample accommodations along the 
route to suit any purse or taste, from 
plush motels and hotels to modest 
places for as little as $6.00 per night. 
If the first place you stop at sounds 
high, don’t be embarrassed to drivea 
little farther. The next place up the 
road may have just the accommoda- 
tions you are looking for at a price 
you feel is in line with your budget. 

Before you leave the city of 
Duluth, take time for a few stops. 
Go down to the ore docks. There 
are seven of them in the Duluth- 
Superior harbor which handle so 
many thousand tons of iron ore that 
the harbor is second oniy to New 
York in total tonnage. 

Duluth is unique among cities as 
to layout. Its population ot approxi- 
mately 104,000 occupies an area of 
67 square miles—but not in a square 
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attern. The city sprawls along for 
a length of 23 miles but has a width 
of only six miles. There is no other 
way it could possibly be plotted, as 
Lake Superior keeps it in check on 
the south and it literally has its back 
against a wall of rocky cliffs on the 
north, caused by the upheaval of 
lava through the earth’s crust in 
some long-forgotten prehistoric age. 


If you care for relics of a reli-: 


gious nature, The Bible House, book- 
store of the American Bible Society, 
is a splendid stop. The first floor 
appears much like any other reli- 
gious book store but the second story 
is occupied by a fascinating collec- 
tion of old Bibles and religious first 
editions, Hebrew scrolls, pottery 
and oil lamps from the time of 
Christ. The address is 715 W. Su- 
perior Street. The gracious ladies 
who run the establishment are 
daughters of the man who assembled 
the collection and tell you this is 
only a relatively small portion of 
the whole—which must be priceless 
and irreplaceable. 

In Leif Erickson Park is a half-size 
replica of the boat in which the 
famous Norseman sailed to America 
in 997 A.D. The copy, complete with 
fire-breathing dragon’s head, was 
built at Horgen, Norway. It has a 
beam of twelve feet, nine inches and 
is 42 feet long, with a capacity of 
twelve tons. In it captain Gerhard 
Folger and a small crew sailed to 
America over approximately the 
same route as that followed by 
Erickson, arriving at Boston on 
August 12, 1926, after covering a 
distance of 6,700 miles in 81 days, 
nineteen of which were spent in 
different ports. After taking part in 
the sesquicentennial exposition of 


MINNESOTA 


BY ELMA WALTNER 
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Philadelphia and _ being towed 
through the Erie canal, the boat was 
sailed up the Great Lakes to Duluth, 
arriving on June 23, 1927. The ship 
is believed to be the smallest craft 
ever to sail the route taken by 
Erickson. 

As you travel the highway along 
this drive in a northwesterly direc- 
tion, you will feel that nature out- 
did herself in the number of rushing 
rivers with spectacular cascades and 
waterfalls boiling and foaming 
through rocky beds on their turbu- 
lent way to the shimmering blue wa- 
ters of the vast inland sea, Lake 
Superior. In the hundred miles be- 
tween Duluth and your destination, 
Grand Marais, there are ten major 
streams. At the highway crossing 
point of most of them there are 
pull-outs where you may park your 
car and follow the foot paths for a 
closer look at the rushing waters 
tumbling over the rocks: French 
River, Sucker River, Knife River, 
Gooseberry River, Beaver Creek, 
Baptism, Manitou and Cross Rivers 
—and others. Most rivers were given 
their names for a very good reason. 
In 1846, Father Baraga, a Catholic 
missionary, made a safe crossing of 
Lake Superior in a canoe during a 
severe storm. As a token of thanks- 
giving he erected a wooden cross 
which was later replaced by one of 
granite commemorating the inci- 
dent which gave Cross River its 
name. A footpath leads to the mark- 
er. Another river took its name from 
an odd fact of its make-up because, 
of all the rivers emptying into the 
lake, it is the only one which has no 
bar at its mouth, and some wag 
dubbed it Temperance, a name it 
now officially bears. 
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At Two Harbors, 28 miles ‘beyond 


Juluth, on the west side of the pas- ¢ 


enger depot, stands a venerable 
elic of the early days ©f the ore in- 
lustry. Now retired’ from active 
ervice, Old Three Spot was the first 
ocomotive used to haul iron ore 
nto the city. It was brought to Two 
tarbors on a scow in 1883 and was 
ised in laying the first rails between 
his city and Tower, the first loco- 
notive to be put into service by the 
Juluth and Iron Range R.R. Co. 
[wo Harbors was originally named 
Nass-We-Sing by the Chippewa In- 
lians of the territory, a name mean- 
ng “spear-by-moonlight,” but white 
ettlers chose the more practical 
1ame which it now bears because of 
ts twin harbors, Agate Bay and Bur- 
ington. 

As the beauty of the unfolding 
cenery takes your eye, stop the car 
nd step out. In many instances you 
vill find plaques imbedded in the 
etaining wall of the pull-out giving 
istorical facts of interest of the 
ocality. 

As you stop at the pull-out in 
he Split Rock Lighthouse area, you 
vill find this information on the 
laque: “Scenery of the region be- 
ween Split Rock and Beaver Bay 
; the direct result of important 
vents in early geologic time. Lava 
lows which had accumulated to a 
hickness of about 30,000 feet were 
ifted and arched by a huge mass of 
nolten material rising through the 
arth’s crust farther north. This 
nass, the Duluth gabbro, is now ex- 
ensively exposed in the Duluth 
rea. The lighthouse cliff, standing 
00 feet high, is'a fine grained phase 
f gabbro named Beaver Bay Dia- 
ase, the massive resistance char- 
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acter of which makes the shore of 
this region particularly bold and 
rocky.” 

On the crown of the towering 
cliff, standing guard over the rocky 
shoreline to warn mariners of the 
treachery of the jagged reefs, whose 
magnetic attraction of the metallic 
rock formations in this area divert 
compass needles by several degrees, 
lurking beneath the dark waters, is 
Split Rock Lighthouse. Strangely 
out of place a thousand miles from 
either ocean, this highest lighthouse 
in the U.S. performs a very real ser- 
vice as its hoarse foghorn booming 
at close intervals through the mist 
and fog-shrouded night and the 
powerful beacon of its searchlight 
stabbing blackness carry a message 
of warning to navigators on ore 
boats passing in the night. 

The massive headland of volcanic 
rock continues for quite some dis- 
tance. Especially interesting is the 
outcropping at Palisade Head about 
ten miles beyond the lighthouse. ‘To 
reach the lookout point 300 feet 
above the rolling, dashing whitecaps 
that break endlessly in spray against 
the sheer wall of rose-colored rock, 
you must follow the narrow road off 
the highway in its steep, winding 
ascent. Exercise caution as you 
negotiate the curves. Should you 
meet a car coming down from the 
lookout, one of the vehicles will 
have to pull off the road at a passing 
point provided for at regular inter- 
vals. From the lookout point you 
may view the most magnificent 

anorama to be seen anywhere 
along the shoreline, and under your 
feet is the strange volcanic rock for- 
mation with blueberry bushes, 
chokecherry shrubs and _ strange 


Cascading Gooseberry River is one of ten 


streams on meandering Lake Superior route. 


gray-green lichen growing from be- 
tween the cracks and on the face of 
the rock itself. 

As you drive you will see numer- 
ous “city limits” signs and some 
miles farther on pass the second 
“city limits” sign indicating that you 
have now passed through a town 
which you failed to recognize as such 
—a few houses, a filling station and 
perhaps a store and post office com- 
bination straggling along the right 
of way backed by the pines and al- 
ways inevitable rocks. Despite its 
size—or lack of it—each town wants 
the world to know that its heart is in 


the right place. At the junction of . 


U.S. 61 and State Highway 1, a 
sign boldly proclaims that you have 
arrived at “Illgen City, population 
7” but with “Hospitality for a mil- 
lion.” 

Not all the towns are infinitesi- 
mal, however. This is iron-ore coun- 
try and mining companies see to it 
that there are facilities to tempt the 
trained personnel which they need 
to carry on their thriving industry. 
One such model city, which mush- 
roomed to a population of 3,000 
within two years and is expected to 
grow to 10,000 as rapidly as the out- 
put of the ore plant increases, is Sil- 
ver Bay. Built by the Reserve Min- 
ing Company, it is a model city in 
the truest sense of the word. Schools, 
churches, shopping center and mod- 
ern homes offer employees excellent 
living conditions. It is a city of 
young people with families—the 
average age of the adults being 32. 
No houses are rented or sold other 
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than to employees of the mining 
company. At the Silver Bay mining 
company location you may visit the 
ebservation platform and watch op- 
erations in the bay. A guide on duty 
will explain the operation and an- 
swer questions. 

As you continue your drive you 
will doubtless notice the oftener- 
than-occasional signs advertising 
“smoked ciscos.” Yield to your 
curiosity and buy some—or herring, 
if you prefer. The ciscos are slightly 
more expensive, running in the 
neighborhood of 65 cents a pound, 
while the herring come to about 50 
cents a pound. You will never again 
be completely satisfied with the gen- 
eral run of commercial smoked fish 
after having tasted these fresh- 
caught ones that are smoked imme- 
diately, and you will like these even 
though smoked fish has always been 
one of your lesser favorites among 
foods. Perhaps, next to iron ore, 
fishing is the typical industry of the 
region and when you arrive at 
Grand Marais you will probably 


have an opportunity to see commer- 
cial fishermen setting out to their 
grounds in quest of the ciscos, or 
returning with their catch, for this 
is one of the old fishing villages 


of the region still inhabited by 


many who make this their liveli- 
hood. 

Great piles of pulpwood are 
stacked up here on which flocks of 
gulls pompously oversee the water- 
front. They know that as the fisher- 
men clean their catch the entraifs 
will be thrown away, a meal to be 
had for the taking. 

But Minnesota’s fishing isn’t 
limited to professionals. Chances 
are, if you decide to wet a line, the 
gulls will soon have good cause to 
follow you as well. Lake Superior, 
and the ten streams that empty into 
it along the Drive, have lake and 
brook trout, walleyes and northern 
pike, muskellunge, bass and many 
lesser species. The evening hours, 
after a long day’s sightseeing, are a 
good time to try your luck. But take 
a light sweater—sundown frequent- 
ly brings a cool breeze in off the 
lake. Daily temperatures rarely 


climb above 77 degrees, but a twen- 


ty-degree drop at night is not un- 
usual. Just remember you are only 
50 miles or so from the Canadian 
border. 

Along the lake shore in Grand 
Marais is a public camping ground 
where you may pitch your tent, 
park your trailer or just stop for 
a picnic dinner if such is your in- 
clination, using the facilities avail- 
able to the public, while you enjoy 
the view and activities of the har- 
bor. The picnic facilities provided 
here are similar to those found all 
along the trail not only in the towns 
but at intervals along the highway, 
the roadside areas provided for the 
convenience of travelers. 

So the hundred miles has been 
covered, with enough scenery, places 
of historic interest and interesting 
shops crammed into them to occupy 
a considerable part of your vacation 
time if you wish to do justice to 
them. Perhaps, as we did, you will 
see enough to make you realize that, 
for thorough exploration of the pos- 
sibilities, you will need to come back 
another year. @ 
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Travel Twisters 


BY TED SHANE 


Answers Will be Found on Page 62. 


AM LOOKING at a cartoon of an elderly lady and gen- 
uleman, climbing a palm tree awkwardly while a 
man-eating tiger waits below. “I wish we'd stayed 
at home and been devoured by rheumatism!”, the 
woman is saying. I am in her country eating a grilled 
steak that cost 3/6 extra for my dinner. Pretty good too. 
How much is 3/6 and-in what countyy am I? 
2. Is Luglio 
(a) A Lake in Syitferland? 
(b) July in Italy? 
(c) Thruway in Washington State? 
3. How far is it from Barcelona to Madrid by car? 


4. What luxury hotel is at the top of the Spanish Steps 
in what city? 

5. Can you go to Sweden directly in your car from 
the Continent of Europe? 


6. On the boat I met a lady from Pittsburgh. Her son 
lived in Atlanta, and her daughter in Boston. All three 
lived in the same State. What was it? 


7. What city has the names of its cross streets after the 
early Presidents of the United States in their regular 
order? * 


8. If you went from Columbus Avenue in New York 
to West End Avenue, would you walk east or west? 


§. Where is Babylon, New York? 


10. Have you been to the English Cathedral City 
which is also an unspoilt Georgian Market Town, has 
a medieval Bell Tower and a famous Market Cross 
given to the City by Bishop Story about the same time 
that Columbus discovered America? Name it. 


11. Vassar College is in Poughkeepsie, New York, 
on the Hudson River. Is it on the East or West Side 
of the River? 


12. Put the following restaurants in the right cities: 
(a) Leone’s (a) Tampa, Florida 
(b) Stonehenge (b) New Orleans 
(c) Columbia (c) Ridgefield, Connecticut 
(d) Antoine’s (d) New York 
13. I see by the papers that the “rude bridge which 
arched the flood” is to be restored to its 1776 form. 
Where would you go to see this when it is completed? 
14. Where were the following things found recently: 
German coins, a religious medal, buttons, French coins, 
a Cuban nickel, Belgian coins and a small poker chip? 
15. England’s Union Jack has the crosses of what 
three saints? 
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— * 3 Minutes from Grand Central 
( * Convenient to Fifth Avenue 
; Shopping 


* All Outside Rooms 


“—="\ © Radio; Television; Circulating 
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Known For Authentic Hawaiian 
Cuisine and Native Entertainment 
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for Brochure 106 
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LEXINGTON AVE. at 48th ST., NEW YORK CITY, 17 


United Nations 


S.S. NORTH AMERICAN 
S.S. SOUTH AMERICAN 


Step aboard ... into a world of care- 
free holiday spirit. Leave worries and 
tensions behind as you sail away amid 
the blue waters and blue skies of 
America’s Water Wonderland. Rest, 
relax and have the time of your life. 

Exciting days and glorious nights 
are ahead . . . days of shipboard fun, 
visits to delightful ports, enchanting 
waterways, vistas of scenic beauty... 
nights of gay parties, entertainment, 
dancing and new friends. 

You'll wonder why you haven't 
discovered this truly thrilling vacation 
before. Come along and see! Contact 
your TRAVEL AGENT today! 


7 DAYS from $149.50 
from Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, Milwaukee or Duluth. 
2200 miles of exciting cruising. 


5-DAY « cruises from $134. 50 a ana 
3: DAY cruises from $41.50 avail- 
able from Detrost only. 


Rates, subject to léderel tax, include 
transportation, meals, berth in 
OUTSIDE cabin, entertainment. 
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tal Divide. in das not too a 
such a trek would have bee 
for any but the most exper 
mountain driver. Although 1 


in the Rockies, the narrow, steep and 

often dangerous trails that spiralled — 
endlessly upward only to swoop ~ 
tortuously downward again had 


never been to our liking. Our vaca- 
tions, for the most part, had been 


spent in less alpine surroundings. 


But modern mountain highway en- 
gineering had brought about such 
remarkable changes in these top- 
ot the world drives that last summer 
we had no qualins about routing 
ourselves along the backbone of the 
continent. 

Starting at Durango, Colorado, 
we headed north through Leadville 
into the Rocky Mountain National 
Park and western Wyoming, across a 
corner of Idaho and into western 
Montana, crossing and recrossing 
the Continental Divide a total of 22 
times at elevations ranging from 
6,000 to almost 12,000 feet above 
sea level. 

Our own ‘see level’ made the trek 
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ire 
with 


to an unending panorama of soar- 
_ ing peaks, steep-walled gorges, prim- 
_ eval forests and flower-bedecked up- 


land meadows where often we saw 


_deer, elk, Rocky Mountain bighorns 


and once even a mountain lion. 
The trip required ten days and a 
vacation budget of less than $300 for 


two persons, this figure including 


gasoline and oil, motel bills and 
restaurant meals, plus miscellaneous 
expenses such as fishing permits, 
souvenirs, tips. 

Our initial Continental Divide 
crossing took us over 10,850-foot 
Wolf Creek Pass on U.S. 160, be- 
tween Pagosa Springs and Del Norte 
in southwestern Colorado. The pass 
is approached through pleasant 
country of rolling, juniper-covered 
hills and picturesque gold-mining 
towns that dot the San Juan Na- 
tional Forest. Pagosa is a Ute In- 
dian word meaning “healing wa- 


ters, and the town is famed 
hot mineral springs—the Great | 
gosa, a haven for health seekers. _ 
Taking U.S. 285 out of Del Norte 
and heading north along the Gun- 
barrel Road you come to the smail 
village of Saguache in its nest of 
giant cottonwoods. Saguache is an. 
other Ute word, meaning blue eart 
its pronounced “Sa-watch.” 
Crossing the Continental Divide 
for the second time, the highway 
over Poncha Pass dips down into 
Salida, in the fertile valley of the 
Arkansas. Located at the base of 
Tenderfoot Mountain—the only 
mountain in the world that must be 
circled three times before attaining 
the summiut—Salida is best known 
for its exciting and rugeed interna- 
tional boat run, the famed White- 
water Races that take place annual- 
ly during the third week of June. 
West of Salida is Colorado's finest 
and most majestic mountain pass, 
with its splendidly wide, smooth 
blacktop highway and safe curves. 
‘This time, unfortunately, our route 
did not take us over 11,312-foot 
Monarch Pass. Instead, we headed 
north to the Buena Vista junction 
where, continuing north, are to be 
seen Colorado's three loftiest peaks. 
These are 14,420-foot Me Eee, 
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14,404-foot Mt. Massive, and 14,399- 
foot Mt. Harvard. Mt. Yale and Mt. 
Princeton, in the same chain, also 
reach an altitude of more than 14,- 
000 feet. 

Following U.S. 24 into Leadville, 
the highest incorporated city in the 
world, we decided to make it our 
first overnight stop. This is the site 
of the former California Gulch 
where bonanza kings were created 
overnight to touch off the lusty, 
brawling era that provided the wild- 
est epic of the West. 

Plan on visiting the places made 
famous in those fabulous days of 
the silver kings. There is much to 
see and do around Leadville. A 
word of warning: the Leadville re- 
gion is a camera-bug’s paradise, but 
stay off Mosquito Pass, just east of 
the town. It’s not for you—unless 
you happen to be traveling in a 
jeep! 

Just a few minutes’ drive out of 
Leadville is your third Continental 
Divide crossing, over Battle Moun- 
tain on 10,424-foot Tennessee Pass. 
Before you reach the junction with 
U.S. 6, you'll see on the left of the 
highway the sublime Mount of the 
Holy Cross. Turn right at the junc- 
tion to make your fourth crossing 
of the Divide over Vail Pass. It’s of 
such gentle grade that you'll find it 
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hard to believe the elevation figure 
of 10,603 feet. 

Not so with the next pass, just 
beyond Dillon, as on 11,992-foot 
Loveland Pass it’s quite likely that 
you may see snow swirling about 
the summit. Loveland is the highest 
pass to be traversed on the entire 
trip. You'll descend from this world 
of soaring peaks and glacier-gouged 
canyons into the former boom town 
of Silver Plume. A bit farther on is 
old Georgetown, walled in by mas- 
sive mountains and an aura of the 
past. 

If time permits, you may want to 
take a look at the old Hotel de Paris, 
a fabulous hostelry once owned by 
an equally fabulous Frenchman 
named Louis du Puy, with whom 
international celebrities of the 
1860s came to dine and discuss 
philosophy. 

Turn left on U.S. 40 to begin the 
ascent of rugged Berthoud Pass, al- 
most as high as Loveland Pass and 
one of the most scenic in the state. 
On the summit is a ski lodge and a 
world-famed double-chair lift, in 
operation all year. 

Not far from the foot of the pass 
is the town of Granby, often called 
Colorado’s “dude ranch capital,’ 
due to its proximity to a number of 
the state’s most pretentious guest 
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Trail Ridge attractions include 


excellent fishing in hot spots 
such as scenic Dream Lake. 


Even in July, gaunt summit of 
peak atop Loveland Pass flies 
plume of wind-driven snow. 


ranches. The Granby area is also 


popular with big-game hunters. 

You'll leave the main highway 
to enter Rocky Mountain National 
Park and Estes Park Village, the 
latter your stopping place for the 
night. In all probability, this side- 
trip will prove to be the high spot 
of your Continental Divide trek, 
since all along the famous Trail 
Ridge Road are mountains as you 
always dreamed mountains should 
be, a vast panorama of some of the 
most spectacular scenery on the 
North American continent. It will 
be the high spot in a literal sense, 
too, since the Trail Ridge Road is 
the world’s highest continuous auto 
road. Certainly it ranks as one of 
the world’s finest examples of moun- 
tain highway engineering, with its 
wide, sensibly banked curves. Most 
of the time you'll drive high above 
timberline where there are breath- 
taking, dreamlike views of rugged, 
snow-draped mountain ranges in 
all directions—the Never Summer 
Range, the Medicine Bow Range 
and, to the south, the inspiring 
heights of Long’s Peak and the 
Twin Sisters Peaks. 

The Seventh crossing of the Con- 
tinental Divide is made over Mil- 
ner Pass on the Trail Ridge Road— 
also; the eighth, as a return trip will 
be made to Granby and the junction 
with U.S. 40. The distance from the 
Granby junction to Estes Park Vil- 
lage is 67 miles. 

Soon after you leave Granby en 
route to Rocky Mountain Park, 
you'll pass through the little resort 


town of Grand Lake—a town much’ 


impressed, unfortunately, by its own 
publicity blurbs, and a fine place to 
stop if the weight of your wallet has 
been annoying you. Rates for prac- 
tically everything—and especially 
for accommodations, even the most 
mediocre—are exorbitant. The set- 
ting is beautiful, however, and 
you'll want to have a look at Grand 
Lake itself—it’s the world’s highest 
yacht anchorage and site of the an- 
nual Lipton Cup regatta in August. 

Heading north from Grand Lake, 
enter the park on Trail Ridge Road 
and emerge at Estes Park Village, 
the east entrance. The hub of park 
activities, this modern village nestles 
in a lovely valley encircled by lofty 
mountains, the dominant one being 


14,255-foot Long’s Peak. Many inter 


esting circle-tours on  well-oilec 
roads are possible, and as little as te1 
minutes’ driving time will take you 
to spots of singular alpine beauty. 

The distance from Leadville t 
Estes Park Village is only 212 miles 
so there will be adequate time fo 
sightseeing in the afternoon. It i 
advisable to make advance arrange 
ments for accommodations, and the 
local Chamber of Commerce wil 
supply a listing which includes al 
price ranges from free public camp 
grounds to luxury resorts. 

There are scores of recreation: 
and special events of interest to al 
age groups—swimming, golf, boat 
ing, square dancing, tennis, rolle 
skating, almost anything you may 
have in mind. Annual events a 
Estes include the summer ski jump- 
on snow—in June, calf roping ir 
July, and the Rooftop Rodeo ir 
August. 

We drove back to Granby, head 
ing west on U.S. 40 over Rabbi 
Ears Pass, the ninth Divide cross 
ing, and into the valley of the 
Yampa. From Steamboat Springs 
you may wish to take a side-trip int¢ 
the vast Mt. Zirkel primitive area tc 
the north—beautiful country, bu 
the roads are narrow, steep and un 
surfaced. 

The main highway departs from 
the Continental Divide temporarily 
and parallels the Yampa_ Rive 
through rolling hill country anc 
across a sagebrush plateau to Craig 
Colorado. This is the largest woo 
shipping point in the U.S., with < 
warehouse. that stores 2,000,00¢ 
pounds of wool. Although you may 
find the town not especially impres 
sive, be sure to stop for lunch at the 
attractive coffee shop of the Hote 
Cosgriff. A look at your road maj 
will tell you why, but there’s an 
other reason—they serve excellen 
meals. 

Things get a bit dull in the after 
noon as you head north from Craig 
on Highway 13 into a_ barren 
sparsely populated plains area o 
southern Wyoming. You continu 
in a monotonously straight line t 
your tenth Continental  Dividk 
crossing near Creston and the junc 
tion with U.S. 30. Here you turn 
right to Rawlins, your stoppin; 
place for the night unless you’re de 
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termined to wear yourself out push- 
ing on across the Wyoming plains. 
You'll enjoy your sightseeing in the 
Tetons more the next day if you take 
it easy in covering this stretch of the 
trip. It’s 300 miles from Estes Park 
to Rawlins. Plenty of topnotch ac- 
commodations are here, but if 
you'd like the name of a good motel 
in order to fhake advance reserva- 
tions, try the West Way Motor 
Lodge. 

En route to the Tetons you will 
cross the old Mormon Trail, enter 
the Wind River Indian Reservation, 
pass through the town7Of Dubois, 


once known to Frencfi trappérs whoe ° 


inhabited the area as “The Ren- 
dezvous” and today a réndézvous for 
fishermen, and eventually enter the 
Shoshone and Teton National For- 
‘ests. Then the highway ascends 
Togwotee Pass—the word means 
“bull’s-eye” in Shoshone—and takes 
you past the Jackson Hole Wildlife 
Park where you'll get your first 
glimpse of the rugged Teton range. 
‘The Grand Teton is 13,766 feet 
above sea level. 

Although you are now only 269 
miles from your starting point of 
the morning, it’s a good idea to plan 
on spending the night at Moran or 
at any of the many lodges angl resorts 
on the shores of Jackson Lake. Not 
only would it be difficult to find 
accommodations in the crowded 
Yellowstone Park area, but also 
there is much to see and do in both 
Teton and Yellowstone National 
Parks, so allow yourself a bit of ex- 
tra time. 

You'll be heading north into Yel- 
lowstone Park in the morning—a 
spot too familiar to require any com- 
ment as to its attractions, so we'll 
skip over this lightly with only the 
information that the Continental 
Divide is crossed three times within 
a few miles in the West Thumb 
Junction region of the park. 

Dine at West Yellowstone’s fa- 
mous Stagecoach Inn if you wish, 
but for a truly restful and pleasant 
place to spend the night, it is sug- 
gested that you drive 63 miles north- 
west along your route—Highway 1— 
to Morgan’s El Western at Ennis, 
Montana. Here you can relax and 
sleep peacefully, away from the 
hustle-bustle atmosphere of the 
park entrance tourist center, in one 
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of the West’s most outstanding 
places to stay. El Western is a genu- 
ine travel treat for mile-weary vaca- 
tioners and sportsmen who come to 
fish the deservedly famous Madison 
River. Reservations are advisable 
—El Western is understandably 
popular! 

Depart from Ennis on Highway 
1, heading north to the junction 
where you'll turn left on U.S. 10 into 
Butte. However, should you elect 
to remain at E] Western for an ex- 
tra day or two, be sure to make the 
fourteen-mile trip to historic Vir- 
ginia City, site of Vigilante justice 
in the lusty days of placer mining 
and the rich strikes at Alder Gulch. 
Fully restored, the town is termed 
the “Cradle of Montana’s history,” 
and also the “Williamsburg of the 
West.” And no hands are out for 
your vacation dollars in Virginia 
City—it’s all for free! 

En route to the “mile-high, mile- 
deep” city of Butte, you can stop 
at the Lewis and Clark Cavern— 
largest limestone cavern in the 
Pacific Northwest, and take the 
lighted, one-and-a-half-hour guided 


tour of its depths via jeep railway. 
The cavern is located about fifteen 
miles east of Whitehall, Montana. 
On Pipestone Pass, just beyond this 
point, you'll make the fifteenth 
Continental Divide crossing through 
lovely pine country that gives no 
hint of the incredible and fascinat- 
ing ugliness to the west on the 
“Richest Hill on Earth.” 

In addition to the obvious points 
of interest in the city that copper 
built, you shouldn’t miss out on a 
steak dinner at the world-famed 
Rocky Mountain Cafe at Meader- 
ville, a three-minute drive from 
downtown Butte. Gourmets from all 
over the world have dined at this 
famous steak house. 

Crossing the Divide for the six- 
teenth time over Elk Park Pass, — 
northbound out of Butte, you may 
wish to take time out for an inspec- 
tion of Boulder’s uranium “health” 
mines, since your goal for the night 
is Helena, only 28 miles away. The 
distance from Ennis to Helena, by 
the way, is only 150 miles, so there 
will be plenty of time for sightsee- 
ing in Montana’s capital city in the 
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high road 
afternoon and early evening hours. 

The simplest method of doing 
this sightseeing is via the unique 
little train, the Last Chancer, which 
departs four times daily from the 
front of the Great Northern station. 
Comfortably seated in this junior- 
size choo-choo, you will visit most of 
the interest points in old and new 
Helena, including the Old Watch 
_ Tower, the Russell Studio and art 
gallery, the old lime kilns and 
placer diggings, the hurdy-gurdy 
houses of the past, the Castle and the 
pioneer cabin and many others. 
You'll be given an opportunity to 
_ try your hand at panning gold at 
the Last Chance Gulch Diggin’s— 
the modest fee of 50 cents including 
receptacle, detailed instructions and 
guaranteed colors. Fare for the one- 
and-a-half-hour conducted tour in 
the open-air train is $1.10, half- 
price for children under twelve who 
occupy seats. 

In the afternoon, drive out to the 
Gates of the Mountains, a vast and 
- scenic recreational area located less 
than 30 miles from Helena. You'll 


probably want to take the two-hour 


boat cruise along the Missouri 
which provides intriguing views of 
cliffs, canyons and wildlife. 

Begin the return trip following 
whatever route appeals to you. A 
suggested one follows U.S. 10N, 
heading east from Helena over 
MacDonald Pass, then south to 
Deer Lodge and the junction with 
U.S. 91. Deer Lodge Pass, at an ele- 
vation of 6,000 feet, ranks as num- 
ber eighteen—and the lowest in alti- 
tude—of your Continental Divide 
crossings. 

Continuing southward to the 
Montana-Idaho border, formed at 
this point by the Centennial Range 
(part of the Continental Divide) 
you'll make the nineteenth cross- 
ing on Monida Pass. Idaho Falls is 
83 miles from the pass, and when 
you reach this city you will have cov- 
ered a total of 295 miles for the day. 
An ideal stopping place is the West- 
bank Motel, the west bank of the 
spectacular falls. There is a new and 
excellent restaurant in Idaho Falls 
called Vetter’s, a few blocks from 
the downtown area. 

Your route follows the mighty 
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Hints for Heights 
OUNTAIN driving often 
frightens those who are 
unaccustomed to high elevations 
and sheer roadside drops of thou- 
sands of feet. Actually, the driver 
who follows four sensible rules 
can enjoy safe, comfortable travel 
on any high road. 
1—Watch for rocks in the road. 
Slide areas are generally marked 
but slides can occur anywuen : 
particularly in Spring. 
2—Pamper your car. Don’t be 
afraid to make gear changes on 
steep climbs. Gear down to save 
brakes on sharp descents. 
3—Use your horn on blind 
curves and stick to your half of 
the roadway on all curves. 
4—Remember that the uphill 
driver has right of way on nar- 
row roads. 


Snake River to Swan Valley through 
the Targhee and Caribou National 
Forests. At the Alpine junction, 
head for Bondurant and Wyoming's 
beautiful Bridger National Forest 
recreational area near Pinedale. 
U.S. 187 then leads you south to 
Rock Springs. At the junction with 
U.S. 30, turn left to your twentieth 
Divide crossing and the town of 
Rawlins, again your stopping place 
for the night after the day’s trek of 
377 miles. 

Your next destination is Denver, 
244 miles from Rawlins via Medi- 
cine Bow, Laramie and Fort Collins. 
Unless you are familiar with the 
mile-high city, your best bet is to 
visit the Hospitality Center, Den- 
ver’s Convention and Visitor’s Bu- 
reau, located at 225 West Colfax 
Avenue. Most of the city’s better 
motels are located on the east and 
west ends of Colfax Avenue—better 
choose one on the west side of town 
since you'll be heading in a south- 
westerly direction in the morning. 

You'll have splendid roads all the 
way to Durango, on U.S. 285 and 
160, the route taking you through 
the scenic Bailey area and into Fair- 
play, a mining town. Entered by 
way of Kenosha Pass, this region is 
one of the richest gold-producing 
areas in the world. Points of interest 
are famous old mines and ghost 
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towns, recluse Buckskin Joe, the 
old Phillips Mine and the mines on 
London Mountain, and also the 
modern gold dredging operations. 
You'll also want to keep an eye out 
for the famous lifelike statue high 
on a mountaintop near Santa Maria 
—the beautiful Christ of the Rock- 
1€s. 

When you reach the Buena Vista 
junction, head south along the same 
route traversed on the first day of 
your trip, re-crossing Poncha Pass 
and Wolf Creek Pass. The distance 
from Denver to Durango is 339 
miles. 

You may prefer to avoid the east- 
ward swing into Denver and, in that 
case, an alternative route from 
Rawlins to Durango starts 26 miles 
east of Rawlins where you take the 
turnoff, to Craig, spending the 
eighth night at the Hotel Cosgriff 
rather than in Rawlins. Continuing 
southward the next morning to the 
towns of Meeker, Rifle, Grand Junc- 
tion, Delta and Montrose, you'll 
come to Ouray, the “Switzerland of 
America,” an impressive setting in 
a vast amphitheatre of the San Juan 
Mountains. 

Still heading south, cross Red 
Mountain Pass to Silverton on the 
famous “Million Dollar Highway,” 
so called due to the gold-bearing 
gravel with which it was surfaced, 
and into Durango. The distance 
from Craig to Durango is 323 miles, 
and you'll save more than 200 miles 
of driving if you take this alterna- 
tive route, as well as an extra day’s 
time to be spent in sightseeing 
wherever it pleases you. 

Allowing $10.00 per night for 
motels and $8.00 per day for meals 
for two persons on this ten-day trip, 
plus an approximate figure of 
$75.00 for gasoline and oil for the 
2,563-mile trip, a vacation budget 
of $300 would be more than ade- 
quate. Actually, you may wish to al- 
low for better mileage than the 
twelve miles per gallon used in esti- 
mating this cost, but remember also 
to allow for those mountain passes 
and high altitttde driving. 

Once initiated to the enchant- 
ment of this trek across America’s 
roof garden, you'll find it hard to 
wait for next summer and_ the 
chance to take off once again on the 
high road to adventure. @ 
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ITH THE increase in family 

traveling, the station wag- 

on’s popularity is booming. 
Latest estimates are that more than 
800,000 station wagons are in use 
across the countfy—one out of every 
ten cars on the road. In 1950, there 
were less than 160,000 station wag- 
ons. In 1940, only one out of every 
100 cars was 4 station wagon. 

Accounting for this rapid rise in 
popularity are such factors as the 
increase in home ownership, subur- 
ban living, and the do-it-yourself 
fad. Also important are the improve- 
ments in this type, of fr by auto 
manufacturers and the. trend to cas-# ’ 
ual vacation traveling by the whole 
family. ; Ss “ 

When it comes to Vacation time, 
the station wagon is an ideal vehicle 
for comfort, convenience and cargo. 

Take a couple on a camping trip, 
for instance. They can eliminate 
the nuisance of pitching a tent each 
time they stop. Instead, they can 
arrange sleeping gear that can be 
spread out onto the floor of the sta- 
tion wagon. With second and third 
seats folded down into the floor, 
there is plenty of room in the back 
for two people to sleep. Inflatable 


mattresses give a cozy rest off the 
+ 


ss 


Switch-hitting station wagons serve contemporary travelers as prairie schooners did pioneers. 


design for 
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diversity 


damp ground and away from any 
animal prowlers of the woods. 

Even for larger families, where a 
tent is pitched, it can be attached to 
the body of the station wagon. The 
vehicle then forms a wing of the 
tent. Some people on a camping trip 
or a picnic make good use of the 
back of the station wagon as a utility 
table for preparation or serving of 
food. 

All in all, the station wagon al- 
lows the family to take with it many 


of the comforts of home that could 
not be carried in an ordinary passen- 
ger car. What’s more, there is greater 
roominess en route, which appeals 
especially to a family with children. 

The driver can be more relaxed 
when he knows that the kids are 
keeping themselves occupied in the 
back. A feature in the 1957 Ply- 
mouth Suburban that is conducive 
to this peace of mind is the third 
“observation car” seat which faces 
to the rear. The children can keep 
themselves occupied by sightseeing 
out of the back window while travel- 
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MAGNIFICENT 35mm COLOR SLIDES, 
Professional quality. For travelers, lec- 
turers, collectors. Interiors; Exteriors. 
Paris, French Riviera, Rome, Italy, Eng- 
land, Switzerland, Germany, Spain, Ath- 
ens, Egypt, India, Mexico, etc. Descrip- 
tive catalog "T" 15¢. (Deductible from 
first order.) ALSO... 


HOLY LAND, EUROPEAN’ SHRINES, 
Lourdes, Fatima, Lisieux, Roman Basili- 
cas, Italian Shrines, etc., Exteriors, Mag- 
nificent interiors. Descriptive illustrated 
60-page combined catalog "TR" 25¢. 
(Deductible from first order.) 

ARGO SLIDES, 116 Nassau St., New York 
5, N.Y. 


$200 MONTHLY POSSIBLE, Sewing Baby- 
wear—Playtime Dresses; Lacing Leather 
Moccasins; New Baby Sandals. No house 
to house selling! Rush stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope for further details. 
BABYGAY, Warsaw 85, Indiana. 


KODACHROME MOVIES—8MM, 16MM, 
35MM slides and stereo-slides. Free 
catalog—which? Sample 35MM slide— 
25¢. Satisfaction guaranteed! World's 
largest selection U.S.A., Florida, Europe, 
Foreign. COLONIAL PRODUCTIONS, 
247-T, Swarthmore, Pa. 


GERMAN CAMERAS! Buy Rolleiflex, Ex- 
acta, many famous makes, all acces- 
sories, through our famous "Europe to 
User" system. Save from 30% to 50% 
even after paying U. S. duties. 1957 Rol- 
leiflex £3.5G Planar, case, and exposure 
meter, $179.00 (Duty $18.00). All prod- 
ucts are genuine, latest factory produc- 
tion, brand new, guaranteed. Prices by 
return mail. Specify interests. U. S. 
agents for Worldpost. NELSON COM- 
PANY, 7810F Greenwood Avenue, Wash- 
ington 12, D. C. 


VACATION CAMPGROUNDS — South- 
eastern Edition. Complete guide—shows 
facilities clearly by symbols; locations 
on maps for ready reference; nearest 
sources of camping supplies. 75¢ per 
copy. Box 265 TR, Maryville, Tennessee. 
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TRAVEL BOOKS: SPANISH THE EASY 
WAY, 50¢ FRENCH THE EASY WAY, 60¢; 
Colorful, handy, pocket-sized. Contain 
information, easy pronunciation, useful 
words & phrases. Postage 10¢. BARRERA 
PUBLICATIONS, P.O. Box #2, Laredo, 
Texas. 
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Import Profitable items below wholesale. 
Experience and product investment un- 
necessary. Full, spare time. Famous world 
trader guides you. Free list "157 im- 
ports," details. MELLINGER, G836, Los 
Angeles 24, Calif. 


FAMOUS Wolfe Worldwide Hi-Fi Color 
Slides on approval. Everything from 
Paris night life to the Kremlin. Send for 
free 4-color catalog listing thousands of 
35mm slides, including title slides and 
maps. See our ad on Page 11. Ernest T. 
Wolfe, 1315 Westwood Blvd., Los An- 
geles 24, Calif. 


EDELWEISS COOKER (imported) 5-piece 
aluminum cooking set with PRIMUS stove. 
Use it indoors or outdoors for inexpen- 
sive meals. Boils pint water in 4 minutes; 
takes little space. Free folder. OUTDOOR 
LIVING, Detroit Lakes, Minnesota. 


MEXICO—FINEST 16mm COLOR MOV- 
IES. ORIGINAL to 15c per foot. Spec- 
tacular bull fights, climb live volcanos, 
exciting jungle festivals, butterfly nets, 
tortia-making, all markets, intimate de- 
tails of crafts, people, cities, profession- 
ally made. NEIL DOUGLAS, Box 664, 
Meriden, Conn. 


FROM HAWAII:—Interesting, practical 
miniature "Tl LOG" produces ideal tropi- 
cal houseplant up to 18 inches tall. 
Grows for years in water or soil, and 
needs no sunlight. Two for $1.00 ppd. 
TRADE WINDS, P.O. Box 1758, San Fran- 
cisco 1, California. 


TRAVEL READERS 


As a reader of the items listed in the 
“TRAVEL MARKET PLACE," you can ap- 
preciate that more than 150,000 others 
will read it. If you have an item or serv- 
ice to sell, try the resultful "MARKET 
PLACE". Write TRAVEL, 50 W. 57th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


ing. And the rearward facing seats 
are noted for their safety in the 
event of an accident. 

As the name “‘station wagon” in- 
dicates, the vehicle originally was 
designed mainly for wealthy coun- 
try or suburban gentry to transport 
guests and equipment between the 
railroad station and the country 
home. It was most often a second or 
third car. That was in the days when 
station wagons had impractical 
wooden bodies. The big change 
came when Plymouth produced the 
first all-metal Suburban in 1949. 

The wagons are easy to use for 
hauling those new rose bushes or 
lumber to finish the attic. A quick 
hosing of the back and it’s ready for 
transporting several couples to the 
country club dance, driving the men 
to the station the next morning in 
the car pool, taking several of the 
children from the neighborhood to 
the nursery school, and picking up 
the groceries from the supermarket. 

An optional offering of a locked 
luggage compartment in the floor is 
also expected to be well received by 
travelers who previously avoided 
this type of vehicle because they 
were reluctant to leave luggage in 
plain sight when parking the car 
during trips. 

For large families in particular, 
Station wagons facilitate vacations 
anywhere, turning once harassed. 
days into easy and exciting excur-. 
sions. @ 


Station Wagon Ideas 


eo manufacturers keep improv- 
ing their station wagons every 
year. Their customers also show 
their own ingenuity by making adap- 
tations on this versatile car. Some 
examples: 


Special gun racks that avid hunters 
may build into cargo area. 


Installation of baby’s playpen or 


crib capable of being bolted to floor. 


Portable wardrobe chest that can 
be placed in rear, unloaded intact for 
use at destination. ; 

Built-in dog*bed for family pet to 
stay in during trip. 

Toy chest that can be fastened into 
place on trips and checker board or 
similar board game that can be paint- 
ed on floor. 
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N MARY PARKED 


HIS .BOOK REVIEW _ possibly 

achieves the dignity of literary 

criticism by starting off with an 
objection, namely, that the title of 
the book under scrutiny should not 
have been Seeing Europe With 
Young People (New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc. 247 pages, end-paper 
maps) but Seeing Europe With the 
Young in Heart. Only approximate- 
ly one-third of the text is occupied 
by the discussion of taking children 
abroad. The balance is a potpourri 
of excellent adult recommendations 
—concerning where to go, what to 
see, where to stop, and so on—on a 
happy holiday overseas. The over- 
all result is a handsomely printed, 
sensibly bound volume that really 
will slip easily into a side-pocket or 
a handbag, where it deserves to be 
carried for constant reference 
throughout anyone’s tour. 

In our enthusiasm for this ad- 
mirable work, we could be preju- 
diced, for Mary Parker, the author, 
ynce was an associate editor of 
TRAVEL. For ten subsequent years 
she was travel editor of Mademot- 
elle. She is thus exceptionally well 
qualified to discourse on the pleas- 
ures of travel, as also on its draw- 
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travel book selection 
For ‘Seeing Europe With Young People’ Here’s the Ideal Guide 


backs. Her very genuine cultural 
background constantly illumines 
what she has to say and makes her 
travel guidance refreshing and dif- 
ferent. 

Proof of her youthfulness of heart 
is in her pervading gentle sense of 
humor, such as when she describes 
Sicily as “‘a triangular Arizona sur- 
rounded by water,” or alludes to the 
Promenade des Anglais at Nice as 
the city’s “Michigan Boulevard,” or 
yet is impressed with the enormous 
ancient grapevine at Hampton 
Court as the probable inspiration 
for Gracie Fields’ “The Biggest 
Aphidastra in the World.” Again, 
there are her frequent allusions to 
events that must have been still cur- 
rent while her book was in press, the 
recent dedication of the Statue of 
Pinocchio and the Blue Fairy on the 
road to Padua and the projected re- 
production of the “Tavern of the 
Red Shrimp” at Pescia. She reminds 
her readers that Sir Winston 
Churchill now lives in retirement 
in his country home at Chartwell. 

The richness of her up-to-the- 
minute background fairly gushes 
over for the reader’s delight as she 
notes the travels of the bronze horses 
now situated in the Piazza San 
Marco at Venice, or remarks in 
passing that King Arthur’s round 
table (or a reasonable facsimile 
thereof) hangs today in the hall of 
Winchester Castle. Indeed, it is out 
of the innumerable associated ideas 
that she conjures up so spontane- 
ously, that you find most of the 
magic charm of her fascinating 
pages. 

No part of the book is more indic- 
ative of its thoroughly practical 
nature, however, than the pungent 
appendix, which provides tables of 
sample air and steamship fares to 
Europe, lists of passport agencies in 
the U.S. and in Europe, weather and 
climate tables, and a basic vocabu- 
lary in French, German and Italian. 

That Miss Parker has devoted no 
more space to traveling abroad with 
children probably reveals her 


heaven-sent ability to know when 
to stop, for, in her allotted space, 
she manages to tell, most entertain- 
ingly, everything that that restricted 
subject imaginably requires. She 
tells how to keep the youngsters en- 
tertained on long stretches, how to 
combat seasickness or airsickness, as 
the case may be, and how and where 
to find baby-sitters, interpolating 
an amazingly entitled chapter, “If 
You Don’t Want the Children With 
You,” to meet the crying needs of 
other travelers. As a confirmed dog- 
lever, she has also a chapter on how 
to travel with pets. 

Similarly, Miss Parker does not 
succumb to the common tempta- 
tion besetting travel writers to take 
in too much geographical _terri- 
tory. The Europe of which she 
writes comprises England, Scot- 
land, France, Germany, Italy and 
Switzerland. But within her self-im- 
posed limits she does a most credit- 
able and comprehensive job. Seeing 
Europe With Young People really 
and truly is a travel book you cannot 
afford to be without.—A.E.K. 


Special to N.T.C. Members 


Books reviewed each month are 


offered to members of the National — 


Travel Club at substantially re- 
duced prices. To purchase your 
copy, fill out coupon below and en- 
close remittance. Delivery is post- 
paid. @ 


rc 
| National Travel Club 
| 50 West 57th Street 
| New York 19, N. Y. 


| Please send me Seeing Europe With 
| Young People at the special member- 
| ship price of $3.50. 


| Remittance is enclosed. 
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BY WILL LANE 


one end, a light-tight chamber built around a lens. The 

camera’s success depends on how effectively the lens 
works—including how well you understand and operate it. A 
lens may be thought of as a piece of glass which is able to 
form an image. If you have a reading glass handy, move it 
over this magazine. You see a blur, until the glass reaches 
the right distance. Then the blur resolves into readable letters. 

Hold the glass, or any magnifying lens, in the sun above a 
newspaper. It becomes a “burning glass.” When held at the 
right distance, it focuses the sun’s rays to a point. This dis- 
tance is important—it is the focal length of the lens. If it is 
six inches, and you hold the lens at five inches or seven, noth- 
ing happens. The sun’s image remains a large, unfocused cir- 
cle. But hold it at exactly six inches, and the pinpoint image 
becomes so concentrated that the newspaper starts to smoulder 
and burn. In your camera, also, the lens must be at the precise 
focal plane in order to form a sharp image. 

Figure | illustrates a two-inch lens, which is the focal length 
generally used with standard 35 mm. cameras. A tree, 50 feet 
high, is 100 feet away. What will be the size of the image on the 
film? It is very simple. The image is two inches from the lens. 
The tree is 100 feet (1,200 inches from the lens). Therefore 
the relative size is 2/1200, or 1/600th. The tree is 50 feet high 
(600 inches). Take 1/600th, and the answer is one inch for 
the size of the image on the film. 

Next, let’s see what happens if we try a 4-inch lens. It dou- 
bles the size of the image. Or, as in Figure 2, if we want to keep 
a l-inch image, it will include only half of the tree. Simple 
arithmetic. Double the size of the lens, and you double the size 
of the image. Therefore, long focal-length lenses often are 
used for filming subjects such as a bird in the sky, a distant 
sailboat, or a deer fleeing through a distant forest. A long lens 
(telephoto) conquers space. 

To film the interior of a room or a statue in a gallery there 
may not be enough space to back away. It is necessary to use 
a short (wide angle) lens in order to include the entire scene, 
to get it all in. 

A normal lens covers a field of about 45 degrees. A wide- 
angle lens usually covers about 55 or 65 degrees. A long (tele- 
photo) lens may cover 30 degrees, 20 degrees or even less. 
These are approximate. The only generally accepted standard 
is one that defines a normal lens as equal in length to the 
film diagonal. Standard 35 mm. measures (diagonally) 1 7/16 
inches. Most 35 mm. cameras are equipped with 2-inch lenses. 
They are a little above normal in length. 

If you have a twin-lens reflex camera, measure the film 
diagonal. It is just about 3 inches. Most of these cameras have 
3-inch lenses. They just fit the definition of normal. 

If you will measure your own camera’s film aperture, you 
can see at a glance whether it is a little above or below nor- 
mal. This will tell how it compares with other cameras for 
angle of view. The lens focal length may be found printed on 
the front of the lens, along with the name of the manufacturer. 
European lenses are measured in meters. This is easily con- 
verted if you remember that one inch is approximately 25 
millimeters. A 2-inch lens therefore is 50 mm, and 3-inch is 
75 mm. 


Also on the lens you will find the aperture, F/4, F/3.5 or 


; SY UNDAMENTALLY, a camera is a black box with a hole at 
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whatever happens to be the maximum aperture. The smalle 
the number, the larger this aperture. Thus an F'/2 lens has ¢ 
wider diameter opening than an F/4 lens. It will admit mor 
light, as you can see in Figure 3. 

Lenses have adjustable openings, but are referred to by 
their maximum opening. Most lenses are about F/4.5 or F/3. 
Cameras that have F/2 or F/1.5 lenses can take pictures 11 
very dim light indeed. The adjustable iris in your lens may be 
compared to a window shade, which can be set for differen 
positions, depending on how much illumination you want t 
enter. Take a look at the iris diaphragm in your own camera 
if you can open it without film. Move the F-lever, and see hoy 
it controls the size of the opening. | 

Why is it necessary to control this light window? For sev 
eral reasons, first of which is variations in illumination. On 
bright day, you can close the window blind. On a dull day, ii 
may need to be wide open. Second, film speeds vary. Unde1 
identical weather conditions, Kodachrome might call for 1/106 
second at F'/5.6, when Tri-X would demand stopping dowr 
your lens to F/22. Third, shutter speed is an important control 
and if you up it to 1/200 in this example, you have to open 
your lens from F/5.6 to F/4 and from F/22 to F/16. 

What, exactly, is the significance of the F numbers? Why 
can’t we simply measure the diameter of the lens opening, and 
call it a one-inch opening, or half-inch, as the case may be. 
instead of using three fancy F fractions? It is because in addi- 
tion to lens opening, another factor has to be taken into ae. 
count—the lens-to-film distance. The greater the focal length 
the greater the distance from lens to film. To compensate, the 
lens window has to be correspondingly larger. 

Any F number may be calculated by measuring the dia: 
meter of the lens opening, and writing this over the film-to- 
lens distance. For example, in Figure 1, if the lens opening 
is one inch, and the focal length is two inches, the ratio is: 


l-inch diameter opening l F 
ee =o =—=F/2 
2-inch focal length 2 
(lens to image distance.) 


The diameter of the opening being half of the focal length. 
the lens is F/2 aperture, also written F:2. When your lens is 
stopped down to 1/16th of its focal length, it is set for F/16 
The F number is a convenient way of expressing the effective 
aperture as a ratio of lens diameter to distance. Thus F/1é 
always admits the same relative amount of light for all lenses 
and cameras. 

Lenses manufactured in the U.S. usually utilize the fol 
lowing series. Each number represents a full stop, or 100 per: 
cent increase. For example, moving the iris diaphragm from 
F/32 to F/22 doubles the size of the aperture :— 

F/32, F/22, F/16, F/11, F/8, F/5.6, 
F/4, F/2.8, F/2, F/1.4 ts 

European lenses usually are calibrated with this series: 
F/36, F/25, F/18, F/12.7, F/9, 

F/6.3, F/4.5, F/3.2, F/2.2, F/1.5 . 

Familiarize yourself with the numbers on your own camera 
Either series represents a sequence of full stops. This make: 
it easy to double or halve exposure for changing conditions 0: 
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umination, or for shutter speed changes. If you speed up the 
utter from 1/100 second to 1/200 second, it obviously is 
cessary to open the size of the lens to the next stop number, 
the window can admit twice as much light, to compensate 
r the doubled shutter speed. 

The iris is continuous so it can be set between numbers, if 
sired. Thus, F/9 may be obtained by setting the lever be- 
een F/8 and F/11. Shutter speeds, however, do not inter- 
late. Except with a few shutters, the shutter speeds can be 
t only for the calibrated numbers. 

Finally, a word about filter factors. These are referred to 
2x, 3x, 4x, etc. Because a filter absorbs some light, it is 
mpensated for by increasing the lens opening. A medium 
llow filter (2x) requires doubling exposure time or increas- 
x aperture by one stop, as from F/11 to F/8. A light red 
rer (4x) doubles this, or requires opening from F'/11 to 
‘5.6. A dark red filter (8x), from F/11 to F/4. Each time 
u double exposure, you move the lens one more aperture. 
For factors in-between, it is easy to interpolate. For example, 
orange filter (3x filter factor) calls for opening the lens 
»m the aforementioned F/11 to a position midway between 
8 and F'/5.6. 

There are a number of helpful text books such as Camera 
d Lens by Ansel Adams, and a Kodak Lens pamphlet which 
only 50 cents. If you happen to have a May, 1953, copy of 
AVEL, please read The Mysterious F’. In TRavEL for August, 
56, see Depth of Field, on page 60. 
This reminds us of two more terms that must be mentioned 
Definition and Depth of Field. Definition is the accurate 
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these simple lens laws! 


concentration by the lens of the points in an object, to the 
corresponding points in its image. If a lens has good defini- 
tion, it means sharp pictures. With most lenses—and we won’t 
go into the exceptions at this point—the smaller the aperture 
used, the better the definition. Therefore, shoot at F/16, F/22, 
or whatever happens to be your len’s smallest aperture. It is 
easy to do this when using fast film or slow shutter speeds. 

An additional advantage of a small aperture is Depth of 
Field. If you are filming a tree at 100 feet there is no problem. 
But what if there is a fence in the foreground at fifteen feet? 
How do you get both the tree and the fence in sharp focus? 
Simply set the lens at a compromise position between the two 
distances. Exactly where to set it is shown in the table. For 
Depth of Field. 

In the column Focused on Infinity, read down to the bottom 
line, 15 ft. to Infinity. This depth is in focus when the lens is 
set at the Infinity mark. Reading to the left, on the same bot- 
tom line, you see that F'/16 is the required lens stop, for a 3- 
inch lens. The two adjustments that decide how much depth 
of field in any scene are the F. stop and the distance at which 
the lens is set. 

Another example: With a 2-inch lens set at F/2 and focused 
on the infinity mark, your picture is sharp from 80 feet to in- 
finity. The same lens stopped down to F/11 (and still focused 
on infinity) provides a depth of field from fifteen feet to in- 
finity. The smaller the aperture, the greater the depth of field. 
Test this table with your own camera, by setting up scenes 
at various distances. Make prints or slides and study them for 
sharpness. If you make great enlargements, you may prefer 
to increase the demands. That is, when the table indicates F/8, 
stop down to F/11 for additional safety. 

Many cameras have depth scales on the focusing knob. The 
scale will show you the spread of field depth at any lens 
aperture and at any distance. 

The shorter the focal length of a lens, the greater the depth 
of field. This is one of the advantages of miniature cameras, 
especially with precision quality lenses. Try some depth shots, 
with near and far objects in the scene, and you will be de- 
lighted to see how you can control depth. @ 


Depth of Field Table Showing Effect of Setting Lens 
at Different Distances, with Various Apertures 


LENS 
FOCAL LENGTH 


2-inch | 3-inch 
(50 mm.))|(75 mm. ) 
set set 
at at 


F/2 F/2.8 |80 ft. to Inf.|30 to 130|16 to 26 |9 to 111% 


| Focused on| Focused | Focused | Focused 
on 50 Ft.} on 20 Ft.|on 10 Ft. 


infinity 


F/28 | F/4 {60 ft. to Inf.|26 to 300/15 to 30 [814 to 12 


F/4 | F/5.6 |40 ft. to Inf. |22 to Inf./13 to 40 |8 to 14 
F/5.6 | F/8 — |30 ft. to Inf./19 to Inf,]12 to 60 |7% to 15 


F/11 {20 ft. to Inf.}15 to Inf.| 10 to Inf. |614 to 20 


F/16 {15 ft. to Inf.}12 to Inf.| 9 to Inf.|6 to 30 
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Lines Aft... 


Lonesome Pine 
Dear Sirs: 

In the February issue of TRAVEL under 
the answers to Travel Twisters, Trail of 
the Lonesome Pine, the answer reads 
Bluegrass Mountains of Virginia. Should 
not this be Blue Ridge Mountains of 
Virginia? 

W. A. Theobald 
Wilmette, Ill. 


TRAVEL’s mixup apparently emanated 
from confusion with Lonesome Pine 
sources: Ballard McDonald’s song tell- 
ing of the Blue Ridge Mountains of Vir- 
ginia, John Fox’s novel being localed in 
Cumberland Mountains of Kentucky, 
where Blue Grass grows.—Kd. 


Samoa Report 
Dear Sirs: 

I just returned from a Pacific cruise 
on the Mariposa. When I came home I 
began to catch up on my reading and 
the first magazine was the December 
issue of TRAVEL and the article I opened 
to was American Samoa by Norma Lee 
Browning. As I had just come from 
there I found her descriptions most in- 
teresting. I had the good fortune of being 
entertained by the wife of a chief. As is 
the Polynesian custom, I was presented 


with many gifts. 
Mrs. Robert Bliss McDonald 
Duluth, Minn. 


Pole Poll 
Dear Sirs: 

This idea of the polar hops of Cana- 
dian Pacific and SAS intrigues me. One 
thought leads to another and I am 
wondering whether, if the flight is now 
routine to within a comparatively short 
distance of the pole, perhaps you have 
other subscribers as screwy as myself. 
I don’t care particularly about Amster- 
dam and Vancouver is a bit out of my 
stamping grounds but it might be worth 
a few hundred dollars to be able to say 
I had flown over the pole. So—do you 
suppose enough of your subscribers 
could be kidded into chartering a special 
TRAVEL flight from the States or Canada 
to the pole? If necessary we could con- 
tinue on to Europe but it would be more 
fun to simply circle the pole (if the pilot 
could find it) and come back nearer to 
home. “Around the world in twenty 
minutes.” And if, after completing the 
circle, the plane came across the pole at 
an altitude of about 5,000 feet, could we 
say that we had been “a mile north of 
the North Pole”? 

W. C. Sherman 
Dearborn, Mich. 
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SOS Appeal 
Dear Sirs: 

In April issue, to question no. 3 of 
Travel Twisters, you answer that SOS 
does not stand for anything. It is only 
a combination of letters easily trans- 
mitted and received. It is false. SOS is 
the combination of the first letters of 
the call for help: Save Our Ship. First 
used in navy, now used in all necessities, 
it means Save Our Soul. 


Rev. Georges-Henri Cournoyer 
Marieville, P.Q., Canada. 


Unfortunately, this idealistic version 
does not hold up, as noted in letter be- 
low.—Ed. 


Dear Sirs: 

Reading the April issue of Travet, I 
was attracted to the third question under 
Travel Twisters which poses the query 
“What does the signal SOS stand for?” 

. For your information and to amplify 
the answer, will you kindly allow me to 
clarify it further. Before retirement I 
was engaged in the communications 
business for over 46 years, submarine 
cable, telegraph, radio, flag, heliograph, 
mirror and other means. In submarine 
cable operation, a Kelvin siphon record- 
er is used which by vibration on a re- 
corder tape, the DOTS [are] above the 
Zero line and the DASHES below, and 
in sounder telegraph, radio, heliograph, 
etc., thus: ...—...—...—...— etc., the sig- 
nals being conjoined and therefore un- 
spaced. SOS is a plurality of the letters 
S and O (SOs) and used to call all sta- 
tions on any system until acknowledged 
by the receiver and is also used to call 
attention and for emergency calls. It is, 
as you say, the most adaptable signal 
that can be transmitted and received, 
because of its uniformity. It has become 
the standard universal signal for dis- 
tress or emergency at sea since the sink- 
ing of the Titanic. 


H. Sidney Booth 
Kast Orange, N. J. 


Best Trip 
Dear Sirs: 

I have been a subscriber to TRAVEL 
for quite some time and really enjoy it. 
My husband and I just returned from a 
vacation to Florida and while there 
went on Jim Nesbit’s Shanty Boat cruise. 
We had a wonderful time and it was the 
best trip we have ever had. Therefore, 
I was really surprised when I returned 
home and found in your February issue 
an article by Nathan Resnick, Shanty 
Boat Cruise. Mr. Resnick did a marvel- 
ous job on his article. 


Mrs. Earl Godsey 
Dallas, Ore. 


“1 forgot to lock the front door.” 


Twister Answers 


1. Three shillings and sixpence. About 
48 cents England. 2. (b) 3. 628 miles. 
4. Hotel Hassler, Rome. 5. Yes. From 
Frederikshavn, Denmark, an auto-ferry 
takes you to Gothenberg. 6. Texas. 7. 
Chicago. 8. West. 9. Long Island Sound. 
10. Chichester. 11. East. 12. (a) (d);. 
(b) (c); (ce) (a); (d) (b). 13. Con- 
cord, Massachusetts. 14. In a parking 
meter in Grosse Point, Michigan. 15. St. 
George, St. Andrew and St. Patrick. 
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TRAVEL’'S PICTURES 


12-16: Florida State News Bureau. 17-18: Canadian Gov- 
ernment Travel Bureau’. 20: Philip Gendreau. 23: Ameri- 
can Youth Hostels, Inc., and Mike Freedman. 25: British 
Information Services. 26: Pan American World Airway 
and Scandinavian Airlines System. 27: Pan American 
World Airways. 29: George Pickow from Three Lions. 
30-31: Three Lions. 32-35: Author. 37: Author. 38-39: 
Kentucky State Division of Publicity. 41-42: Author. 
46-47: Minnesota Department of Business Research and 
Development. 52-54: State of Colorado Advertising and 
Publicity Department, O. Roach and Union Pacific Rail- 
road. 57: Herbert Dallinger. 62: Leonard Todd. 
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TRAVEL DIGEST 


Brief News Bulletins From Around The 


World 
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STANDARD ROAD STCNS_URGED «- 


Four-color, standardized 
highway sign. system has 
been adopted by~I2 states 
to date, traffic engineers 
hope more will follow.. 
System uses white-on-red 
for "Stop," black-on-yel- 
low for caution notes, 
black-on-white for speed 
warnings, adds green for 
direction, mileage signs. 


CENTRAL SELLS BUDGET MEALS 

Pre-cooked meals for 
about $2.00 is NY Cen- 
tral's latest bid for budg- 
et trade. Prepared in 
centrally located kitchen, 
vacuum-packed food its for- 
warded to 6 trains of 
line's network that pro- 
vide service, ultra-violet 
heated at 700 degrees F. 
before serving. 


CAPITAL SWELLS FAMILY PLAN 
CAB has authorized Capi- 
tal Airlines to include 
Saturday in Family Fare 
Plan. Line becomes first 
to offer scheme that day. 
Plan has head of family 
paying full first-class 
one-way fare with wife, 
children only half tab. 


FRENCH REVIVE ROYAL ODEUM 
Lush, 800-seat theatre 
at Versailles has been re-= 

stored by French, offi- 
cially opened by Elizabeth 
II on recent state visit. 
Comedie Francaise, Opera 
troupes begin performances 
in October. Theatre-has 
been in disuse for 120 
years, was originally 
built for Louis XVI, 

Marie Antoinette. 
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SWEDES EASE LUCRE LIMITS 
Relaxed Swedish currency 
restrictions permit trav- 
elers to bring in 1,000 
kronor (5.17k equal 
$1.00), undeclared cash 
equivalent to 5,000k. 
Americans are allowed un- 
limited amount of U.S. 
dollars, if declared. 


TEE TRAINS TRIM TRIP TIME 

Trans-Europe Express 
rail network begins high- 
speed luxury service June 
2 between major cities of 
Italy, France, Holland, 
Belgium, W. Germany, Swit- 
zerland, Luxembourg. Mod- 
ern diesel-autorail stock 
will make daily-plus runs, 
provide first-class re- 
served seats only. Multi- 
lingual conductors, mini- 
mum border fuss are 
planned. 


DUTCH PLAN DIAMOND DISPLAY 
Amsterdam, long-time 
diamond center, will be- 
jewel itself June 21-July 
14 for International Dia- 
mond Exhibition. Millions 
of guilders in gems will 
be displayed at city's 
Apollo Hall, including 44% 
carat Hope, other famous 
diamonds, exhibitions of 
gem-splitting, etc. 


TORONTO TO PLAY BARD TRIO 


Ninth annual Shakespeare 
Festival of Earle Grey 
company, Trinity College, 
U. of Toronto, June 24- 
JULY A275 ete. present 
Bard's acknowledged great-— 
est, Hamlet, later Ihe 
Tempest, plus unannounced 
third. 


POTOMAC CROSSING CONTESTED 

Interior Dept. has asked 
Senate to OK bill for tun-= 
nel crossing of Potomac 
near Constitution Ave., 
D.C., shelve alternate 
bill for bridge crossing 
above Lincoln Memorial, 
claims bridge would clut- 
ter national shrines, mon= 
uments. 


CHANNEL TUNNEL PROPOSED 
Newly-formed French-U.S. 
firm hopes to link France, 
England with Channel tun- 
nel. Cost: about $280,- 
000,000. Tunnel proposals 
date to Napoleon, but ear-= 
lier companies snagged on 
Britain's fear of through- 
tunnel invasion. New firm 
expects friendlier British 
reception, already has un-= 
official French OK. 


CANADA=-BERMUDA CRUISE SET 

Furness Line's Ocean 
Monarch sails from NYC 
July 20 for annual 12-day 
summer cruise. One-class 
ship, with private baths, 
air-conditioning, steams 
St. Lawrence, Saguenay 
rivers, stops at Quebec, 
Halifax before continuing 
to Bermuda. NYC return is 
August 1. Rates begin at 
$300. 


HAWAII LINE REDUCES RATE 

Leilani, Hawaiian Line's 
one-class service between 
Pacific Coast, Honolulu 
has slashed fares as much 
as $75. Top one-way rate 
goes to $285 from $350. 
Minimum one-way of $115 
remains. Ship also offers 
pay-later plan. 
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NYC LOSES LAST TROLLEY 

Last four remaining 
trolley cars in NYC, 38= 
year-old veterans of 
Queensboro Bridge line, 
have been retired from 
service, replaced with 
buses. Reason: uneconomi-= 
Gauss 


LINE CUTS COASTAL SERVICE 
Pan-Atlantic Steamship 
has folded its coastal 
passenger service, con- 
verting Bienville, Warrior 
from passenger-freighters 
to cargo only. Inter- 
coastal passenger service 
continues with semi-month- 
ly sailings from Newark, 
monthly from Philadelphia. 


ART TOUR OF EUROPE OFFERED 
American Express' 8th 
annual tour of Europe's 
major art, architecture 
leaves NYC aboard Consti- 
wution July 5 for 65=—day 
roundtrip or by TWA Con- 
stellation July 11 for 50- 
day total. Price varies 
from tourist ship at 
$1,747 to first-class air 
at $2,175. Seven-nation 
tour iS co-Sponsored by 
American Artist magazine. 


SET BERMUDA WRITERS' SAIL 

Writers Workshop tour to 
Bermuda sails June 28 
aboard Queen of Bermuda 
from NYC for 7-day, $223 
instruction-sightseeing 
jaunt. Additional sailings 
on July 15, August 24 are 
Slated. Writers Malcolm 
Stewart, Pauline Bloom 
will instruct. American- 
Foreign Travel Assoc., 34 
So. Clinton St., Doyles-= 
town, Pa., sponsors. 


CHILEAN SKI FLIGHTS SLATED 
Die-hard ski fans are 
offered 16-day all-expense 
ski tour to Chilean Andes 
via Panagra equipment for 
$827.40, with another week 
of sport, Sightseeing in 
Santiago, Buenos Aires, 
Rio for $1,035.15 total. 
Chile's ski season opens 

June 16. 
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BRITONS BEGIN BELGRADE HOP 
British European Airways 
this month begins twice- 
weekly Viscount service 
from London to Belgrade, 
via Zurich. Line’ connects 
with local carriers to 
Yugoslavia's tourist—popu- 
lar Adriatic coast (see 
Dalmatian Delight, Travel, 
Aprrh,(1957-)« 


WATERLOO TERMINAL SUCCUMBS 

September is target date 
for opening of new West 
London Air Terminal, re- 
placing Waterloo Terminal, 
waystation for many Amer- 
ican tourists in Britain. 
Pre-fabricated glass-ma- 
hogany structure will cost 
$700,000, have 150-foot 
buffet bar, shops, all 
usual services. 


THATCHED ROOFS FOR NYC 

Skyscraper-laden Manhat-— 
tan is returning to proven 
construction—cabins with 
thatched roofs—for May- 
flower II Exposition June 
15 to Thanksgiving Day. 
Pier 6... W.. 41st St... NYC. 
will house 60-cabin Pil- 
grim village. Mayflower II 
will be moored alongside 
on arrival in U.S. Admis-= 
sion fee of 90¢ for 
adults, 40¢ for children 
is charged. 


AQUA-PHOTO TOUR OFFERED 
Week's tour of Bermuda 
waters for frogman photog- 

raphers will leave NYC 
July 20 on PAA Clipper 
flight. for inclusive tab— 
including flashbulbs—of 
$298. Famed cameraman 
Peter Stackpole is tour 
director. 


ILLINOIS OPENS GRANT HOME — 

Galena, Ill., home of 
U.S. Grant, has been re= 
stored to 1870 condition, 
filled with ex-President's 
artifacts, named Grant 
Home State Memorial, 
opened to public. Galena 
is at northwest corner of 
state, near $S-way junction 
of Illinois, Iowa, Wiscon- 
Saleun 


PLAN TOUR FOR AUTO FANS 

Three of Europe's clas- 
sic auto races—Holland 
Grand Prix, Le Mans, Monza 
—plus visits to French, 
Italian auto factories are 
slated for members of 2=- 
week tour for sports car 
fans leaving NYC June 14. 
All-inclusive fare is 
$796.40. Tour is conducted 
by motor editor of NY Her-= 
ald Tribune. 


ERIE 'BOATEL' A-BUILDING 
Modern waterside motel 
on Lake Erie near Sandus- 
ky, O., will be completed 
by mid-summer at cost of 
$1,250,000. Mooring 1,300 
boats, unit includes show- 
room, pool, motel quar- 
ters, residential sites, 
other facilities on 16- 

acre grounds. 


MERCO LINKS TAMPA, INDIES 

Only passenger vessel 
now connecting Tampa, 
Fla., with West Indies, 
Merco is 230-ton converted 
mineSweeper with accommo- 
dations for 12 in 2-to-4- 
berth cabins, communal 
dining, shower facilities. 
Roundtrip of 21 days stops 
at Grand Cayman, Cayman 
Brac, Kingston. 


PACIFIC CARRIERS BEGIN REDUCED FARE SEA-AIR PACKAGE 
Roundtrip discounts of 10% are now being offered 

by Canadian Pacific Airlines with various Pacific 

Ocean carriers on "“one-way-by-ship, one-way-by-air" 

plan. Orient Lines, Pacific Ship Owners, Ltd., share 

in package on Honolulu, Australia, New Zealand runs. 

In North Pacific area, American President Lines, Nip- 


pon Yusen Kaisha, 


connect San Francisco, Vancouver 


with Hong Kong, various Japan ports. Total fare is 
computed by adding half of each roundtrip rate. 
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[SRAELIS FREE LYDDA AIRPORT 

Latest addition to duty- 
‘(ree airports is Lydda, on 
fel Aviv-Jerusalem route, 
vith liquor, watches, oth- 
sr luxury goods available. 
sydda joins Eire's Shan- 
10n, Holland's Schipol in 
‘ree port category. 


300KLET TOUTS NY VACATIONS 
New York State has ~- 
srinted half-milvion eop- 
.es of fact-filled, free 
i96-page vacation guide- 
900k. Data on resorts, ho- 
5eLsS, transportation, 
sports is enlivened with 
nany color photos. Booklet 
san be had from N.Y. State 
Jept. of Commerce, 112 
PeateOouts, Albany,7, N.Y. 


2821. MAPS FLORA TOUR 
Rhode Island has mapped 
June tour of its famed 
"hododendrons, mountain 
Laurel, other blooms for 
-lower lovers, camera 
"ans. Map of tour is free 
“rom R.I. Development 
Jouncil, R. 450, State 
fouse, Providence, R.I. 


-ILOTS TO TOUR CONTINENT 

Europe's wild blue yon- 
fer-will be full of U.S. 
srivate pilots July 8 when 
Yompagnie Mondiale de Voy- 
azes Travel Service opens 
-irst of three planned 
,ours for plane owners, 
Priends. Initial round be-= 
Sins did harle., covers 
seventeen cities of 
'rance, Italy, Spain and 
Portugal. Meteorologist, 
nechanics will accompany 
‘lights. Future tours will 
sover Netherlands, Ger-= 
many 


IORSELESS OPERA OUT WEST 
Santa Fe, N.M., will 
ypen 8-week season of op- 

sra—grand, not horse— 
July 3 at new 480-seat 
uutdoor theatre 4 miles 
forth of city. Puccini's 
fadame Butterfly will lead 
ff Season with works of 
fozart, Rossini, Stravin- 
sky, others to follow. 
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ALCOA OFFERS ORE-SHIP TRIP 
All-expense Caribbean 
tours aboard Alcoa's Lead-= 

er, Sentinel cost from 
$350 for 2 weeks up to 
$600 for 4. Possible stops 
include Trinidad, Barba- 
dos, Dutch Guiana. Sailing 
from Mobile, vessels carry 
bauxite (whence comes alu- 
minum) below, 12 passen- 
gers above in outside, 


- air-conditioned, private- 


bath staterooms. 


L.A.-OHIO TIME TRIMMED 

New nonstop American 
Airlines daily service be- 
tween Los Angeles=-Cleve- 
land cuts 2 hours from 
previous time. Boston- 
originating DC-7s leave 
Cleveland at noon, hit LA 
at 4325 p.m. coast time. 
Return leaves at 9:55 
pem., arrives Cleveland 
LOO Aelle 


PAA ADDS BARBADOS=NYC HOP 
Pan American has begun 
thrice-weekly NYC-Barbados 
runs with roundtrip tour- 
ist tab of $270.40. Flying 

radar DC-6s, one flight 
stops at Puerto Rico, An- 
tigua only; other two is- 
land-hop among Lesser An- 
adeves. 


HAWAII SAIL RACE SCHEDULED 

Travelers to Hawaii in 
mid-July may watch three 
dozen yachts finish 20th 
biennial 2,225-mile race 
from San Pedro, Calif. 
Race begins July 4 with 
bigger boats expected at 
Diamond Head finish line 
in 10-11 days. 


DANCERS PLAN SILVER SEASON 

Silver Jubilee Season 
for Jacob's Pillow Dance 
Festival will run July 1- 
Aug. 31, feature Maria 
Tallchief, Andre Eglevsky, 
soloists of Royal Danish, 
Canadian National ballets 
plus modern, folk dancers 
of many nations. Data can 
be had from The Director, 
Jacob's Pillow, Box 87, 
Lee, Mass. 


NEW CRAFT HAS LONGER RANGE 


First of new Lockheed 
Model 1649s will enter TWA 
service July 1 with 24 
more to follow in October. 
Craft, with longest range 
of any current transport, 
will also go to Air 
France, Lufthansa, LAI be- 
fore year's end, other 
lines next year. 


GREYHOUND ADDS BUREAU, BUS 


Greyhound unveiled mid- 
Manhattan travel bureau to 
handle trips, other serv- 
ices, then inaugurated 
NYC-Chicago Scenicruiser 
express making run in 18 
hrs. on turnpikes only, 

5% hrs. less than before 
on same route. 


U.S. BUILDS ATLANTIC LINER 


Year-round cruise schedule 
is planned for American 
Banner Line's transatlan-= 
tic tourist-class liner, 
to see Service by March, 
1958. Vessel will carry 
860 tourist, 40 first- 
class on week-long cruises 
connecting at Zeebrugge, 
Amsterdam. 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN JULY 


1-6. Barnum Festival:..sesscwscessseebDriageport,. Vonl. 
1-6. "Water Wonderland" Festival.......Petoskey, Mich. 
1-7. Intl. Arctic Canoe Rally.....Kilpisjarvi, Finland 
Pa? “Carnivals sc si sae o 6. e.8 ¥ slole wie eres ole GOT DYSDULE eae 
1-31. Ballet FoStivals ¢.c ac. 0% di cece om vps Orv. conus 
B24. Timber Cari Valais sss o« visite owe wee en bpOny, Oren 


2-4. All- Indian Pow-Wow. ecoeveeveeveeeee -Flagstaff, Ariz. 


3-6. Royal Rowing Regatta.......Henley-on-Thames, Eng. 


Sa7. BUCKATOOd ose cok ee Ce bo ene Soe eee eo MOLAL1 a. Orepon 


4. Yacht Race to Hawaiic.seececeeseseoan Pedro, Calif. 
4. Paul Bunyan Day Celeb. .....sese0800¢0-sAkeley, Minn. 
4-6. Summer” Festival... css sss veecdeees Whitefield, Nis 
4-7. Semana Nautica..<erseceeeeeganta Barbara, Calif. 
4-10. Nova Scotia Guides' Meet..Kedge Lake, N.S., Canada 
6. "Powder Puff" Airplane Derby.....San Carlos, Calif. 
6-10. Horse Show: Week<s..secccssseseessse.DUblin, Eire 
7. San Fermin Feast...scectecesccssee ce sramplona, Spain 
Ti, Centennial: Célebi's ss ¢ <0 svc crelsp sess sHAZLeton, Tas 
8. Hari Raya Haji Festival...........Singapore, Malaya 
6-15. Stampede s 842s oo s.ceSivicg oes OCOleary; Altas;,; Canada 
8-13. Midsummer Bonspiel..........sNelson, B.C., Canada 


/8=16s Festival....ssssesssseeeesMotul, Yucatan, Mexico. 


9-15. Intl. Music Eisteddfod........eLlangollen, Wales 
9-Sept 29. Building Exhibition.........Berlin, Germany 
10-12. Cherry Festival....ee,eee-.lraverse City, Mich. 
Intl. Music Festival....Aix-en-Provence, France 
11. Battle of Spurs Anniv. Celeb.....Courtrai, Belgium 
11-13. Wild Horse Chase Festival...........0coma, Japan 
12-14. "Old Homestead" Revival...........eowanzey, N.H. 


12-14. Steamboat: Days Celeb. ...ceceeeseessWinona, Minn. 


13. Port Huron Yacht Race.......Mackinac Island, Mich. 
14=215. Bastille: Day Petes ccc. view es Ges © bie ese cle ce LONTtL 
14-24. "Miss Universe" Pageant......Long Beach, Calif. 
15-19. Mountain Craftsman's Fair.......AsShevilie, N.C. 
15-20. Lobster Carnival.....Summerside, P.E.I., Canada 
16. Vision of Ste. Bernadette Commem...Lourdes, France 
16=—21. "Miss Mississippi" Finals... .%....biloxi, Miss. 
ject. GiOn FESTIVAL a. <cieice cs cele sis ¢ see viele oh VOLO. Japan 
18-20. Regatta & Fish Festival.........-AStoria, Oregon 
18-21. Indian Days Celeb..........Banff, Alta., Canada 
19-28. Aquatennial.....eececeeseeese-e+Minneapolis, Minn. 
20=51. St. James Pair. sss. dpiceccceeees eVALENCIO: Spaln 
22-27. "Gold Rush" Celeb......+-.ee+-e-Fairbanks, Alaska 
23-Aug 25. Wagner Festival...........-Bayreuth, Germany 
24-27. Canadian Henley Regatta...Pt. Dalhousie, Canada 
24-30. Amer. Bar Assn. Meeting..........+.London, Eng. 
25. River Carnival.ccccccccccccccceeccceeeVSaka, Japan 


J 25-28. Craftsmen's MAT Pale cus vet sie eoalereree Stroudsburg, ra. 


25-28. Intl. Yachting Regatta.......-Mariehamn, Finland 
26. Street Square-—Dance Festival.......Pawhuska, Okla. 
26-27. Highland Gathering.......Rothesay, N.S., Canada 
26-28. King Salmon Derby........eeeeeeeeuuneau, Alaska 
26-28. "Miss Oregon" Pageant.cceccvveeeee0easide, Ore. 
27. Lafayette Weekend. ...cccccecccce - Deauville, France 
27-Aug 31. Festival..... eevevececce's ss sOOLZDUre. AUStrTa) 
Bowerave Ck pile ylMag ess. sence eccceeeee Croagh, Ireland 
28-351. Fell Winter Games..Kilpisjarvi, Finnish Lapland 
28-Aug. 4. Sandhamn Week............-Stockholm, Sweden 
28-Aug. 531. Intl. Drama & Music Festival.Santander, Spain 
29-Aug. 3. Provincial Exhibition..Regina, Sask., Canada 
5l-Sept. 4. Shakespearean Festival...Stratford, Canada 
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FAMED SITES GET STATUS 


> 
; 


+ 


Independence Hall, Phila- 
delphia, other famed U.S. 
landmarks in city have 
been bought, leased, given 
to government, named In- — 
dependence National His- 
torical Park. Interior i 
Dept. will spend $489,000 
on area during 1957. ‘ 


NEW SWEDISH SHIP SAILS 

Swedish American Line _ 
has taken delivery of new= 
ly-built flagship Grips—- — 
holm, sent her on maiden ~ 
voyage May 14 from Gothen-= 
burg to NYC. Liner swells 
transatlantic ship capac-—— 
ity by 842 in first, tour= 
ist class. 


FETE FEATURES O'NEILL PLAY 
Newly-discovered O'Neill 
play, Touch of the Poet, 
will highlight Stockholm's 
Fifth Annual Festival 
June 2-14. Other works of 
drama, ballet, opera, mu- 
Sic will be performed. 


CHI-EUROPE SEAWAY SAIL SET 
Midwesterners will be 
able to sail direct from 
Chicago to European ports 
when St. Lawrence Seaway 
opens in 1959. Fjell- 
Oranje Dutch line plans 
two 100-passenger freight-— 
ers for run down Seaway 

to Britain, France, 
Netherlands. 


AA LINKS BOSTON-CHI-SF 

Boston=-San Francisco 
with one Chicago stop is 
American Airlines newest 
DC-7 route, with flight 
time of 10 hours, 20 min. 
Hop leaves Boston daily at 
9:40 a.m. 


ISRAEL ADDS AIR SERVICE 
Lifting of U.S. travel 
ban on recently-warring 
Mid-East S sparked in-= 
creased air routings to 
area. El Al Israel Air- 
lines plans for 3 weekly 
NYC-Israel flights begin- 
ning in June, hopes to in- 
troduce jet-—powered Bri- 
tannias within year. 
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